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THE LITTLE QUEEN OF MOHELI 


THE STRICKEN WIFE 
OF CAPTAIN COOK 

ALONE FOR 40 YEARS 

One Sorrow Fell Upon Another’s 
Heels, So Fast They Came 

TRAGEDY OF THREE BOYS 

Raise your cap , dear English lad , when 
you pass, the statue of Captain Cook . * 

Without him there might have been no 
British Empire, for he it'was who made 
'life safe at sea for British seamen. 

This is the story of Captain Cook's wife , 
as lonely a mother as children ever had. 

Just- one hundred years ago there 
parsed away at Clapham a very old lady 
who for 40 years lived very much alone 
and - spent four days of every year 
in absolute seclusion. On January 25, 
February 14, October 1, and Decem¬ 
ber 2i she stayed in her room fasting, 
solitary with her Bible and her memories. 
Her memories were proud indeed though 
very , sad, for she was the widow of 
Captain Cook. 

From the Plains of Abraham 

It was hs a young girl that she stood 
on the banks of the Thames, in 1759, to 
welcome back the victors ;from the 
Plains of Abraham. Among the officers 
was Japaes Cook, Master of the Mercury, 
in which ship he: had' surveyed the 
channel of the St Lawrence and piloted 
the boats which carried Wolfe on that 
momentous journey.. .. 7 . • . • 

, She, was then Elizabeth Batts, and a 
few days before Christmas in 1762 she 
was .standing in front of the altar of. 
Barking Church to be married to James 
Cook, who was then paying a flying 7 
visit home from his charting of American 
waters. They had six children, of whom 
three died as babies, and Mrs Cook must; 
have had a very busy, time bringing up 
her three fine boys, for when her husband 
was not charting the seas he was making 
his famous voyages ‘ of discovery ; he 
was very seldom at home. 

( .< The Last Voyage 

When Captain Cook returned from his 
I second voyage round the world his two 
eldest children were James aged 11, and \ 
Nathaniel aged 10, already eager to 
join the Navy. They did so, but they 
never served under their father, for 
Captain Cook had already set out on' 
the voyage fromj which he never re¬ 
turned. There was a baby, too, in the 
household; little. Hugh, born just after 
his father had set out. 

Elizabeth had said goodbye to her 
husband.in July 1776, but it was not 
until October 1780 that his ship, the 
Resolution, returned to England, bring¬ 
ing back the news of her captain's 
death, which had taken place at Hawaii 
20 months earlier, 

Thus slowly did news travel 150 years 
ago. Such momentous news as the 
death of a Captain Cook would today be 
round the world in 20 minutes; the 


King George Keeps Jubilee 



The King floodlit his palace and his people gathered about it in tens of thousands. Here 
It is seen from the loveliest viewpoint in London, the little bridge in St James’s Park. 


actual news of his death took 20 months 
to reach home. 

Captain Cook had been assassinated 
on February 14, 1779, and Elizabeth 
Cook was to survive him for 56 years. 
They were years of great sorrow for her, 
for she outlived all her children. In 16 
years after their : father’s death his 
three boys died, and the mother was to 
be alone in the world for 40 years. 

On October 1, the very month on 
which she heard of her husband’s death, 
Nathaniel, then 16, was lost while 
serving as a midshipman in the Thun¬ 
derer in the West Indies. 

Hugh grew up a scholar but died on 
December 21, 1793, at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge ; this sorrow befell the poor 
mother on the 31st anniversary of her 
wedding at Barking. Mrs Cook and 
her only remaining child, Commander 
James Cook, left their home at Clapham 
to attend Hugh’s burial at St Andrew’s 
Church, Cambridge, and, as if she had not 
suffered enough, within a few weeks of 


this funeral James was laid to rest there, 
too, for as he was returning to his ship 
off Poole, on January 25, a high sea 
in a historic storm swamped his boat 
and he was drowned. 

The stricken wife of one of our 
noblest Englishmen was now alone in the 
world with her memories, and for 40 
years.she lived at Clapham, an example 
of great fortitude and Christian faith. 
She set up a memorial in the church of 
St Andrew in Cambridge, with a relief 
of the globe and the names of her' hus¬ 
band and her children inscribed on it. 
There she joined her children at the age 
of 93, on May 13, a hundred years ago. 

Continued from column four 

A Golden Jubilee it was, too, for one 
of the London companies marched into 
the arena to celebrate its unbroken 
record of good work for. half a century, 
receiving a warm cheer for their proud 
record in this proud. movement of our 
British Youth. 


RUNNERS FOR 
THE KING 

THE MARATHON OF THE 
BOYS BRIGADE ' 

How They Carried the Greeting 
For Thousands of Miles 

PEACE ON THE KING’S 
HIGHWAY 

From John o' Groats and Land's 
End, from Londonderry, Lowestoft, 
and Neath, picked lads of the Boys 
Brigade have honoured their patron the 
King ina way which is as old as history. 
They kept the King’s Jubilee by carrying 
good tidings of peace and goodwill along 
the King's Highway. 

Their messages of greeting were 
carried 5 by relays of runners just as 
messages were carried across the Persian 
Empire - to Xerxes on his throne at 
Persepolis. The Boy Brigaders who ran 
across' our land were called Marathon 
runners after the famous battle in which 
the Athenians flung back the invading 
hosts of Persia, a victory announced tq 
Athens by the champion runner of the 
Greek Games, Pheidippidcs, who fell 
dead before the Council of Rulers on 
the Acropolis, gasping out as he died. 
Rejoice , we conquer . ■ : - 

m. Roses All the Way 
. This was not the only long-distance 
run of Pheidippides at that momentoiis 
time. He had just: before run for two 
nights and days, swimming - the rivers 
and climbing the mountairis.on his path 
to urge the reluctant Spartans to march 
to the aid of Athens. A bitter sadness 
must have dogged his steps as he hurried 
* back with their refusal. 

But the Jubilee Marathon of the Boys 
Brigade was roses all the way. The 
direct routes covered by the 1700 bearers 
stretch for 2290 miles, the longest being 
the 990 miles from John o' Groats, in the 
course of which the runners crossed the 
Forth Bridge. . 

But how many thousands must be the 
sum total of every journey made by the 
116,000 members who assembled at. 
fixed points to welcome the bearers with 
fitting ceremony 1 Whole towns turned 
out to greet them. 

A Proud Record 

Each bearer of the message, with two 
other boys as an escort, ran four miles, 
and every bearer signed his name on a 
Roll of Honour The first runner started 
from John o’ Groats on the evening of 
April 16, and by day and night, except 
on Sundays, the message was carried 
along, the five bearers on the final stages 
reaching the Albert Hall oh May Day. 

Flere the Duke, of York received the 
messages on behalf of the King and saw 
the magnificent Jubilee display in which 
the famous Boys Brigade showed how 
physical training can make the body 
supple and graceful. 

Continued in the previous column 
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IN TIME FOR THE THERE SHALL BE COLOUR TIME IN 
JUBILEE NO WAR LONDON 

A CITY FIT FOR A KING 
The Great and Joyous 


AN ACHIEVEMENT AT. 
WESTMINSTER 

• The Methodists Finish the 
Central Hall at Last 

END OF A LONG ABSURDITY 

; Every reader of the C.N. will be 
glad to know that the Central Hall at 
Westminster is being finished at last. 

We have; called attention to this 
, matter for years, and, alone among the 
newspapers, have pressed for the re¬ 
moval of this blot on the face of West¬ 
minster. The Central Hall was opened 
in the early days of the King's reign; 
it is being Completed as the King cele¬ 
brates his Jubilee. We may call it one 
of the smaller and not the least satisfac¬ 
tory of all the celebrations. , 

It has been a long, long story of 
stupidity for which London has had to 
pay the sad price of a blot on one of its 
fairest scenes, for the Central Hall 
ffices Westminster Abbey, and its front 
lias been left. unfinished all through 
King George's reign owing to a dispute 
about light.. 

The Hall and the Hospital 

Owing to some miscalculation on the 
part of the Authorities for the Central 
Hall, the Westminster Hospital was 
able to raise objections to the way in 
which 1 the building ,was to be finished; 
it was said that the proposed two towers 
would keep back light from the hospital 
windows. Obviously .this was . a matter 
the architects of the Central Hall should 
Have guarded against, but, equally 
obviously, it was a, matter for adjust¬ 
ment. 

There may have been a spirit of ob¬ 
stinacy on both sides, but the C.N. 
has always maintained that the fault 
was with the Central Hall authorities 
who made the plans and should have 
protected tire hospital from any ob¬ 
struction of light. ' 

Airs Well That Ends Well 

For 25 years the conflict has existed 
between the hospital and the hall 
authorities, and it is many years since 
the C.N. first called attention to the 
matter, asking that London should be 
saved from the indignity, of this un¬ 
finished building in such a proud-posi¬ 
tion. Our insistence brought us many 
letters from Methodists who supported 
our appeal in the name of the dignity 
of Methodism, but it brought us also a 
protest of an unpleasant kind from one 
of those responsible, 

All is well that ends well, however, 
and time lias brought about various 
changes which have led to a reconsidera¬ 
tion of the case. Westminster Hos¬ 
pital is removing from its.site, and the 
opportunity has been taken to arrange 
for the completion of the.Central Hall 
without the two towers which would 
have obscured the skyline from the 
hospital windows. 

What the C.N. Proposed 

What is being done is exactly what the 
C.N. proposed,should be done, the bare 
wall vvhich has been so long an ugly 
patch being covered with Portland 
stone. The towers are being dropped 
and the unfinished wall is being faced, 
as the C.N, suggested it should be. Thus 
three things have been done at once. 

The Methodist Million Guineas Fund 
has at last completed , its work ; it was a 
thanksgiving at the end of last century , 
and the Central Hall was its great monu¬ 
ment; V > 

London has one more ugly patch 
removed , and a long absurdity has come 
to an end. 

One more C.N . idea has been carried 
out for the good of all concerned. 


COMMANDMENT FOR A 
COLLECTIVE SYSTEM 

The Idea That Will Decide 1 
the Fate of Europe 

WHAT IT MEANS 

By Sir Norman Angell 

For years to come we shall be talking 
and hearing of what is called the Collective 
System, It is the new phrase in all 
discussions of foreign affairs . 

What exactly does it mean ? Like all 
great phrases , it means many things to 
many people, and it is of great importance 
that we should have a perfect understanding 
of its significance. 

It means , in a word , that the collective 
force of nations against war should be used 
to prevent any nation making war. 

Sir Norman Angell, that famous apostle 
and prophet of Peace , has been making it 
clear in a letter to The Times , from which 
we take the following. 

It is commonly argued that the anti- 
German combination of 1914 did not 
keep the peace; that commitment en¬ 
tangled us and others without preserving 
the peace. The truth is, of course, that 
war came because most of the nations 
which finally took the field against 
Germany were not clearly committed. 

If Germany Had Known 

Despite the Belgian issue (and Ger¬ 
many never knew whether by keeping 
out of Belgium she would keep us out of 
the war) our Government talked, even 
at the eleventh hour, of “our free 
hands." America had no commit¬ 
ments of any land ; Japan only the most 
indirect and contingent; Italy also 
claimed free hands. 

. Free hands, or looseness of commit¬ 
ment, did not keep them out of war. 
Definite commitment of the right kind 
ivould have kept them out . Had Germany 
known to a certainty that by following 
a given line of policy she would bring 
most of the non-German world into the 
field against her she would not have 
followed that line of policy, and there 
would have been no war. That surely 
is the great (and the most ignored) 
lesson of the Great War. 

Defence a Collective Function 

Perhaps if we used the term Collective 
Defence we should clarify the issue a 
little. A nation’s first purpose is self- 
preservation, defence ; and the case for 
collective action is fundamentally that 
defence must be a collective function in 
any society, of persons or of nations, if 
it is to be effective; that, in practice, 
individual defence, in addition to being 
impossible in the long run, involves a 
denial of right. If a nation is dependent 
for its defence upon its own strength, 
then it must be stronger than any likely 
to challenge its view of its rights. Then 
what becomes of the defence of the weaker ? 

Isolationism is the method of arming 
the litigants; collective defence that of 
arming the law—first of all the primary 
law that there shall be no more war. 

The only possible alternative to that 
tragic dilemma in which defence for 
one automatically kills defence for the 
other is Collective Defence, which means 
a pooling of resources against the law¬ 
breaker, that there shall be no war. 


NOW WE KNOW 

Most of us catch colds, but how many 
of us know what they are ? 

Dr E. Ward, secretary of the Joint 
Tuberculosis Council, has been telling 
us. He was recently asked to give a 
simple definition of a common cold and 
he replied as follows : 

It is an endemic virus disease, accompanied 
by coryza, pharyngitis, tracheitis, and some 
bronchitis, and complicated, after the first 
infection, by the growth of other parasitic 
organisms, such as pneumococcus, strepto¬ 
coccus, staphylococcus, micrococcus, catarrh- 
alis, and Pfeiffer's bacillus. 


Acclamation of the Nation 
HIS MAJESTY AND HIS PEOPLE 

Who is this that cometh, like - an 
honoured guest , 

With banners and with music ? 

It is Lilac Time at Kew, but it is 
Colour Time in London. 

The sight of the biggest and usually 
the staidest city in the world enjoying 
herself must have come as a revelation 
to our visitors, and perhaps it has taken 
most of us by surprise. Almost we feel 
thatas gay as London " might now 
be added to our stock phrases. 

Jubilee Tonic 

The gaiety of the streets with their 
banners hung from painted masts, the 
flags and illuminations and the flood¬ 
lighting, the music and the festive air, 
are making happy crowds. Even our 
buildings have had their faces washed 
for the occasion and titivated with 
paint, and the faces of the people have 
also brightened perceptibly. We have 
had our first dose of Jubilee Tonic, 
and feel wonderfully better already. 
We have a hundred memories, and one of 
them has been the joy of being able to 
cross a London street without fear of 
being run over, for the Jubilee lias 
stepped into Mr IIore-Belisha's shoes 
and has closed certain streets to traffic 
in the evenings, so that we may stand 
in the very middle of them and stare 
at all their gay trappings. 

' Today in the Mall 

The opening procession to St Paul’s 
was the dominating scene in the pro¬ 
gramme. On that day the great wooden 
stands, which had made London like 
a carpenter’s workshop, came into their 
own as draped arena seats for the great 
pageant. 

The Mall (where 70,000 London school- 
children are to sit to see the first of the 
four royal drives this Saturday) made a 
grand show with its stands hung in 
blue and crimson cloth, and the crowned 
masts of the roadside banners lifting a 
line of golden lions above the little 
British fleet which, year in year out, 
sails down the Mall on the tops of the 
lamp-posts. 

Up Constitution Hill, along Picca¬ 
dilly and the Strand, with a stop at 
Temple Bar for the King to receive the 
City sword from the Lord Mayor, and 
then up Ludgate Hill wound the pro¬ 
cession, colour, and music, and cheering 
crowds all the way. It was not such a 
lengthy procession as Queen Victoria's, 
for this was more a family affair, just 
the King with his family and his house¬ 
hold, his Lord Chancellor and Speaker 
and Ministers. 

Millions of Listeners 

St Paul’s managed to crowd in nearly 
5000 people, and who knows how many 
millions listened-in to the service ? 
In the evening, every subject of the 
King in every part of the Empire had a 
chance of hearing the King himself. 
Queen Victoria had to telegraph her 
thanks at her Jubilee; King George was 
able to speak to each one by the miracle 
which has come about in his reign. 

There is a lot more to come : the 
four royal drives through London which 
begin this Saturday ; balls and dinners 
and other ceremonies, with the King’s 
sons deputising for him in the capitals 
of Scotland, Wales, and Northern 
Ireland. Money is pouring in to hos¬ 
pitals and charities, souvenirs are being 
collected, works are being done that had 
been postponed, we all feel better, and 
everything is gay about us; and for 
all this we must thank a tired man who 
for 25 years has served his people self¬ 
lessly and faithfully, and earned every 
one of the cheers which have drowned 
the music of his Silver Jubilee. 


A PRIME MINISTER 
FROM KENT , 

Southern Rhodesia’s j 
Young Leader 
Dr HUGGINS GOES MARCHING ON 

The C.N., having sent a game to amuse one; 
of its little readers in,Natal whose leg had 
been amputated, has received a letter bade 
saying that the boy is doing very well and 
that the surgeon who did the operation is. 
now a Prime Minister! 

He is the youngest Prime Minister in 
the Empire, Dr G. M. Huggins, born at 
Bexley in Kent in 1883, and is over 
here for the Jubilee. The wonder is 1 
that he grew up with strength enough 
for any work, for lie was so delicate that; 
he had operation after operation. But, 
he made up by hard work for the time 
so lost from school, and learned much, 
about medicine from doctors and nurses. 

A Superintendent at 30 

He would be a doctor himself, he 
decided, and perhaps give other sickly, 
children the chance to live a normal life.; 
Before he was 30 he had become super-: 
intendent of Great Ormond Street. 
Hpspital for Children. 

Dr Huggins seemed to be at the 
beginning of a successful career, but his' 
own health was still not good. When! 
lie was offered temporary work in: 
Rhodesia he thought the change might; • 
strengthen him, but when he arrived) 
the climate and the country appealed tq; 
him so much that he stayed/and carried 1 
on his ; medical work there. : !. 

Somehow, almost against his will, he 
came to’ take an active interest’ in 
politics, and was elected a member of 
the Legislative Assembly of Southern: 
Rhodesia. He studied the problems of 1 
his adopted country, but continued to 1 
be more a doctor than a politician. He 
spoke seldom, and had no use for party 
intrigue, but when he. had something to 
say ,hc said it with conviction. 

Directing a Country 

Then, because he knew his mind "and 
spoke it, people began to admire him, 
and, apparently to his great astonish¬ 
ment, he found himself Prime Minister. 
The man who superintended a great 
hospital ha£ now been called on to 
superintend’and direct a country. He 
has already;given evidence that he has 
vision and'/ a policy, and the same 
determination which put him on his 
first road to-success in England not so 
many years ago. 

Southern Rhodesia hopes great things ; 
from her young leader, the cheerful, 
straightforward man from Kent. 

POOR RATEPAYERS 

The Corporation of Merthyr Tydfil has 
just decided to levy a rate of 28s iod, 
making this town/which has suffered so 
much from the depression, the most ! 
heavily rated in the United Kingdom. ■ 

Things Said 

Why not a Road Safety Day ? 

• ' Bishop of Ely \ 

The proper study of Lambkind • is 

Lamb. '" v Mr Vincent Annstrohg^ r 

. The vast majority of authors do not 
earn the wages of an inferior cook. 

Mr St John Ervine 

. The electric telegraph is the most; 
precious, gift science has given to . 
civilisation,/. Professor E. W. March ant 

Crime decrease in Glasgow is due to , 
better: housing and less drinking. 

‘V -Lord Provost of Glasgow 
' Sunlight, Milk, Music, you will find in 
hospitals all over the world, and so the 
death-rate falls. Dr Saleeby 

Grattan, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
and Parnell would find it hard to get a 
place in the Irish Dail. 

* -• v ■ ’>•- v< Mr Martin MacLaughlin 
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England in Jubilee Year—Springtime in the Countryside 

• \ ' 



Kent—Cottages among the cherry blossom at Yalding. 



Surrey-After a long morning’s work In a field near West Humble the ploughman’s horses Worcestershire—Plum blossom In one of tho famous orchards of Evesham. In the background 
are enjoying their nosebags while their master has gone to his midday meal. Is the bell tower of a Benedictine monastery founded in the eighth century. 
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CAMPING MADE EASY HELPING ALL SHALL WE SEE THIS? 


CARAVANS ON RAILS 

Railway Coaches That Stay 
Where They Are 

A HOLIDAY IDEA 

We have been to see the Camping 
Coach which the L.N.E.R. has had on 
display at King's Cross. 

Instead of scrapping its old coaches 
at a very low price the Railway Com¬ 
pany has reconditioned them and 
equipped them from stem to stern as 
giant caravans for the rails. These may 
be booked by holiday-makers during 
the six summer months, not for travel, 
but for shelter, at any one of 6o pic¬ 
turesque sites from Southminster in 
Essex up the East Coast and right away 
to the north of Scotland. A coach holds 
six people and costs £3 a week, M with 
linen and silver," - - 

1 The holiday party must agree to pay 
for breakages and otherwise to leave 
things as it finds them. . It must also 
travel by rail to the site it has picked 
fpr its holiday. There are no other 
restrictions or extras. ; 

j. The Comforts of a Home 

: Each coach has two sleeping compart¬ 
ments, one with both upper and lower 
berths for four people. The .bunks are 
provided with blankets, pillows, and 
sheets. There are the usual racks over¬ 
head for the luggage. The day-room has 
a fixed table for six and two cupboards 
that do for sideboards. For a railway 
coach it seems extraordinarily roomy. 

The kitchen is the best thing of all, 
equipped with a Primus stove and an 
oven and everything else one could need, 
down to a scrubbing-brush and a tin- 
opener. The sink has a wastepipe but 
no water laid on, but there are great 
enamel jugs in which to fetch it from a 
railway tap. The compartments are 
lighted by lamps and there is a tin for 
the paraffin. Everything has been 
thought of. There are three green deck¬ 
chairs, and the Company even supplies 
clean linen once a week. 

A Great Success 

The coach we saw was a luxurious 
model, all under one roof, with com¬ 
municating doors to the bedrooms. 
These are not to be found at all sites. 
The older models with the sleeping 
compartments entirely separate cost 
only 50s a week. 

This idea was given a trial last year 
for the first time when five coaches were 
• fitted up. They were fully booked for 
six months. This year the service has 
been doubled, but so popular has it 
proved that it is feared that it may still 
be inadequate to meet the demand. 

The L.N.E.R. is taking a special 
interest in campers of all varieties, and 
in its booklet, Camping Holidays (No. 17, 
1935 issue), sets out the special facilities 
it offers to Scouts, Guides, and‘parties 
of young people under 18. With every 
patty of eight juveniles it allows one 
grown-up at a reduced fare. These 
officers are allowed a cwt of camping 
equipment free of charge, with an 
additional half cwt for each boy and girl. 

A Code For Campers 

This camping book gives a list of 
Youth Hostels in its area, with the' 
distance of each from the nearest 
station, and a note on the attractions of 
the neighbourhood. The last section 
lists camp sites, the names of persons to 
whom to write concerning them, and a 
note about water supply. A column for 
Remarks gives such hints as these : On 
cliffs overlooking sea; Milk, butter, and 
eggs supplied ; On river bank, secluded ; 
Very fine beach and safe for bathers. 

A Code for Campers is included. We 
subscribe to it all, but we specially 
approve these two sentences : 

Do not leave litter anywhere , and 

I leave my site cis I find it and the local 
inhabitants in r a better frame of mind. 


THE TIME 

The Personal Service 
That Counts 

LEAGUE FOR DISTRESSED AREAS 

We have received a letter from the 
Marchioness of Reading which we 
warmly commend to C.N. readers. 

Having read our appeal for Witton 
Park, the poof parish to which C.N. 
readers have sent hundreds of pounds 
and hundreds of parcels and hundreds 
of letters, Lady Reading reminds us 
that this good work is always going 
on in the Personal Service League, which 
exists for the particular purpose of 
assisting. the distressed areas with 
clothing. : 

We know of one C.N. house from 
which at least 150 garments have gone 
to Witton Park, and it is good to know 
that the Personal Service League is 
organising sympathy and charity of 
this kind 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
and 52 weeks in the.year. It is always 
at it, always doing good, and since the 
end of last October it has sent to Witton 
Park alone well over 2000 garments. 

Add to this the hundreds of other 
places this splendid league is helping, 
and we have some idea of the way in 
which the good heart of the world is 
working through it. 

We beg our readers to help the 
Personal Service League by sending 
parcels of clothing or subscriptions 
to 38 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.i. 


THE WORLD AT THE 
END OF AN AGE 
Everything in the Melting-Pot 

Dy Dean Inge 

We are probably at the end of a great 
age, and everything is in the melting- 
pot. We shall find that such ideals as 
Liberalism, nationalism, and patriotism 
are partly good and partly mischievous. 
We must bear in mind that we have 
absolute standards by which to measure 
these imperfect ideals. 

The minds of our generation are more 
chaotic than at earlier epochs. Ideas 
we thought well established, such as 
hatred of cruelty and a belief intolerance, 
have been swept away. There is signifi¬ 
cance in the revival of intolerance, 
persecution, and brutality over a great 
part of Europe. 

To try to measure progress by statis¬ 
tics is to neglect the imponderable and 
to vulgarise civilisation. A town will 
swell with pride when its inhabitants 
reach a million, and nations go wild 
with excitement when a runner beats 
the record. The total sacrifice of quality 
to quantity is the most salient and the 
worst feature in modern life. 

Till we can regain real standards of 
value we shall remain barbarians. 


Wonderful Idea For 
a New Canal 

FROM THE SOLWAY FIRTH 
TO THE TYNE 

Shall we see in our generation a 
great canal joining the Solway Firth 
to the Tyne ? 

This is a dream of Dr J. W. Leech, 
and as he is an M.P. it may possibly 
come true. He has proposed in Parlia¬ 
ment that a waterway 60 miles long 
should be made across the North of 
England. It would be a short cut for 
ships in the Atlantic, and would save 
400 miles in the journey to Scandinavia. 

Here is a wonderful idea for relieving 
unemployment and bringing prosperity 
to the North. The scheme, which would 
cost about 38 millions, would give 
employment to 15,000 men for eight 
years, and would be of immense strate¬ 
gical value. Through the improved 
transport commerce would grow by 
leaps and bounds. 

Deep Enough For Liners ... 

Many times the route lias been 
surveyed by expert engineers, who 
declare that there is no geological 
obstruction and all engineering diffi¬ 
culties could be surmounted. The canal 
would be deep enough to take the 
largest liners. Six vertical lifts would 
have to be built, and Dr Leech proposes 
that there should be a great airport 
at each end of the canal. 

Once the Tyne, now the chief water¬ 
way of the busy north-east coast, was 
an insignificant twisting river flowing 
into the North Sea over a great sandbar 
which was often strewn with wrecks. 
By the industry of man it lias been 
made deep enough to hold ships like the 
Queen Mary. One hundred and sixty 
million tons of mud have been scooped 
from the bottom of the river and two 
large projecting headlands cut bodily 
away. The treacherous sandbar has 
been replaced by a large harbour. 


ELECTRIC SHIPS 
Big Change Now Taking Place 

An expert, Mr Maurice Denny, tells 
us that so much progress is being made 
with electric power in ships that ship¬ 
ping may be in the closing stages of a 
great steam era and the opening of an 
electric era. 

This is suggested by the way in which 
such things as electric steering gears and 
direction-finders are making their ap¬ 
pearance in ships, where the first law is 
that everything must be simple, efficient, 
economical, and foolproof. 

The old stand-by of the tramp ship¬ 
owner, the triple expansion reciprocating 
steam engine, is passing, and there is 
something new and different in the pro¬ 
pelling power of nearly every new ship. 

There is also a bewildering multitude of 
types, which does not make for economy 
of construction. The industry, in fact, 
is in process, of transition. 


POST OFFICE IMPROVING 
ITSELF 

No More Advertisements 
WHY SPOIL THE STAMP BOOK ? 

What we consider to be the defacing 
of post offices is to cease. 

The Postmaster-General intends to 
discontinue commercial advertising in 
post offices after the end of this year. 
He says that the net sum accruing to the 
Post Office has diminished steadily over 
a period of years and was about ^21,500 
in the last financial year. 

Against the loss of this revenue there 
will be a considerable gain in space and 
in the general appearance of the offices. 

It was always absurd for the post 
offices to deface their walls and to 
deprive themselves of space on which 
to state P.O. business. 

Also, it is absurd for the Post Office 
to litter. its stamp-books with adver¬ 
tisements which most of us tear out. 
It is a great pity so rich a Department 
cannot sell us a stamp book without 
this petty annoyance. 


THE SURFACE GOLD OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 

"The surface gold of South Africa " 
was the fine picturesque phrase used by 
General Smuts the other day in plead¬ 
ing for the preservation of the veld. 

When the gold mines have become 
exhausted, he declared, the grasslands 
of the veld would remain as an inex¬ 
haustible source of wealth if only they 
were treated properly, and for this 
purpose £tate organisation was neces¬ 
sary. General Smuts proved his point 
by quoting the annual value of exported 
produce from the veld, chiefly wool and 
maize; the figure for one year is 
^17,000,000. 


EQUAL RIGHTS 

One of the World’s Great 
Problems 

A JAPANESE VIEW j 

If we wish to understand our world j 
and.its troubles, we must try to see: 
points of view other than our own. ' j ; 

We have frequently pointed out that.? 
peace can only live with contentment. 

Japan came late into, the field of i 
international competition, and now chair i 
lenges the world to admit her right to :[ 
live and to expand. What she says," iti .; 
effect, is What right have nations with : 
great colonies to deny us colonisation ?■; 

A pamphlet issued by the Japanese j 
War . Office contains a passage of im- ; 
portance in which the world as a whole 
is thus classified . 

1. Nations with Great Possessions: 
Those who have acquired vast colonies , 
and huge interests by the so-called 
imperialist policy, and who wish to 
maintain the status quo and perpetuate 
their happiness and prosperity. 

2 . People Possessed: Those ruled and ;? 
oppressed by the so-called Imperialist \ 
Powers,. who have not the means or 
ability necessary to exploit their terri- ■ 
tory and resources. These nations cani \ 
expect prosperity only when they are 
freed from their fetters and allowed to .1 
help each other on the basis of equality. 

3. Those with a Moral View: Those [■ 
who rejected imperialism and take a ? 
moral view of the world, and who desire j 
to bring about an ideal state of mankind 
based on the principle of cooperation. 

Apparently we are to suppose that 
Japan is of the third class, which seems 
difficult to reconcile with her policy in ) 
Korea and Manchuria and elsewhere ! 

There is, however, reason in Japan's 
contention that the way to peace is for 
those nations which possess most of the 
world to, " minister from their abun¬ 
dance to their neighbours." 

It is not impossible for the nations to 
enjoy, within reason, an equality of 
world rights, common access to raw 
materials, freedom of migration, and 
the open door for trade and enterprise 
in undeveloped regions. Without such 
equality there can be no lasting peace, 
but only such an unstable quiet as is 
maintained by force. 

FARTHINGS IN MILLIONS 
Little Helps For a Great Cause 

Lovers of horses are being asked to 
contribute to a fund of 250,000,000 
farthings to endow a hospital for animals. ' 

Founded at the time of the French 
Revolution the Royal Veterinary College 
in Camden Town has been alleviating 
the sufferings of animals ever since. The 
old building is to be rebuilt and the 
money required for this purpose has been 
raised. The farthing fund is required to 
enable it to carry on its work. It is 
called the Giant Nosebag Fund, and Sir 
Walter Gilbey is asking horse-riders all 
over the country to contribute in order 
that lectures at the College may be en¬ 
dowed. 

The Duke of Gloucester is the Presi¬ 
dent of the fund, which was suggested 
at the last International Horse Show. 

The first professor at the College was, 
a Frenchman, M. St Bel, who had 
studied under M. Bourgelat, who was 
the first professor of the first veterinary 
college in Europe, that, founded at 
Lyons in 1761. At first established for 
horses, the hospitals at these colleges, 
which have spread all over the world, 
now serve till kinds of domestic animals 
and train veterinary surgeons in their 
beneficent work of relieving animals 
from pain and disease. 

TO EVERYONE 

Stop, look , and listen before you cross the 

street; 

Use your eyes, use your ears , and then 
.. use your feet. . : 

And Cross by the Safeway 


v 
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FICimNCDUSTlNU.S.A. 
Agricultural experts 
from States afflicted by 
the great dust storms 
believe that the plough¬ 
ing of deep furrows 
counter to the wind will 
prevent the loose topsoil 
being blown away. 

'Equator—the middle I**; 
line round the globe 


pa cme 


Pitcairn Islan d 


A HAPPY ISLAND 
An American scientist returned 
from Pitcairn Island says that 
the 200 descendants of the 
Bounty mutineers hare no 
money and no unemployment. 
Each islander is expected to do 
a certain amount of work for 
the community. 


HAH THREE FEET DEEP 
The worst hailstorm ever known 
in the Transvaal killed birds, 
antelopes, and zebras. In some 
parts the hail was three feet 
deep on the ground. 


QUEER STREET SCENES 
Heavy rains and hot sunshine 
have caused grass to grow ten 
feet high in the streets of Darwin. 
Rain has caused floods in New 
Zealand, and water polo was 
played in a New Plymouth street. 
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PEACE AFTER 1300 YEARS 
The Shiahs and the Sunnites 

WHAT THE QUARREL 
WAS ABOUT 

The Jubilee year will long be remem¬ 
bered by the millions of Mohammedans 
in the great Empire of India, for last 
month London witnessed the end of a 
feud which had raged in the Mohamme¬ 
dan world for thirteen centuries. 

At the meeting of the Muslim Society 
of Great Britain the Shiahs , and the 
Sunnites broke sweetmeats together and 
thus symbolised the end of the apolitical 
controversy which had divided them. 

The Shiahs (their name means a party) 
were the champions of the right of Ali, 
son-in-law of Mohammed, to succeed the 
Prophet, and the Persians, as believers 
in the divine right of rulers, were their 
chief adherents. Their branch of the faith 
spread through Afghanistan into India. 

The Sunnites on the other hand derive 
their name from the traditional teaching 
of the Prophet which was not, like the 
Koran, written down by the Prophet. 
They believed that the Caliph, head of 
their religion, should be elected and 
regarded as a political rather than a 
spiritual leader. The Sunnites are the 
majority of the Turkish, Arab, and 
Indian Mohammedans, and there are 
over 200,000,000 in the world. 

Soon after the war ended the Caliph 
was exiled from Turkey, and his power, 
which was mainly political, came to an 
end. The result was that,, the cause of 
the quarrel having been removed, these 
two main branches of the faith have held 
their first peace ceremony in London. 


STRANGE CARGOES 

Strange cargoes are often carried 
across the seas. . . 

Thousands of trout eggs have been 
sent to Malaya from our little island. 
They were laid in moss-lined trays and 
travelled by liner in cool storage. 

It is hoped that in the higher reaches 
of the tropical rivers they will be hatched 
into young trout, and by 1938 trout 
fishing may be possible within 250 miles 
of the Equator. See World Map 


THE JUBILEE STAMPS 
Story of a Refugee’s Son 

The Jubilee stamps we are now eagerly 
fixing on our letters have a story of 
which this country may well be proud. 

They were designed by an artist who 
would never have been an English sub¬ 
ject but for the fact that before the 
war * England welcomed to its shores 
political refugees from every country in 
the world. 

Mr Barnett Freedman, the designer of 
the stamps,, was born 33 years ago in a 
poor home in Stepney where his father 
had settled as a refugee from Russia. 
From the age of eight for four long 
years Barnett Freedman lay on his back 
in English hospitals and the doctors and, 
nurses at the London Hospital en¬ 
couraged him to draw. He became a 
pupil at the Royal College of Art and 
his paintings are now in the famous art 
galleries of Sheffield, Leeds, and Man¬ 
chester, as well as in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and the Tate Gallery. 

With their olive branches and laurel 
leaves, combined with the leaves and 
acorns of our native oak, the stamps have 
an appropriate symbolism which is new 
to our postage stamps. 


JUBILEE HOMES 

Cottage homes for retired, workers 
and convalescent homes for the sick 
are to be the Jubilee gift of the United 
Steel Companies to their workers at 
Sheffield, .Wellingborough, and other 
large towns where they have foundries. 

This company has proposed to grant 
at least ^10,000 for this purpose, and the 
councils of workmen are joining with 
the company in an effort to make the 
scheme a great success. 



At Walcott in Lincolnshire blue tits 
have built a nest, for the tenth successive 
year, in an old pump in a farmyard. The 
cat is friendly and does not molest them. 

Near by, just over a kitchen door, a 
thrush sits on her nest, on the edge of a 
branch of a pear tree. The nest is 
within a hand's reach, but no one 
interferes with the bird. 


A MAN AND A MOB 
John Rowntree Was Right 

One more Rowntree has gone to 
Heaven, John Watson Rowntree of 
Scarborough. 

His life was a noble one, and we recall 
it here in one incident which stands out 
in his 81 years. 

After the Boer War, in the last spring 
of last century, he lent a ball for a 
peace meeting, which so enraged the 
mob that it smashed up the premises 
and attacked Mr Rowntree’s house. 
Mr Rowntree declined to prosecute, 
but issued an appeal to the town in 
which he said : 

History often has to reverse the popular 
verdicts of the day , and we believe that it 
will reverse the verdict of violence which 
has been given against us. 

History has reversed it, and today 
everybody knows that John Rowntree 
was right and the mob was wrong. 

An odd little point of this story is 
that, all unknown to the mob, General 
Booth was that night the guest of 
Mr Rowntree, who had set aside “ a 
quiet little room ” for him. 


EIGHT MILLION C.P. 

Croydon Aerodrome can turn night 
into day by the aid of new lights. 

Eight floodlights, each having a 
million-candle-power beam, have been 
installed at the airport for use in an 
emergency, and can be turned on by 
one switch operated from the control 
tower. Only three of these lights are 
needed for a distance of one mile. 

The present light in use for night 
landing is a single million-candle-power 
mobile floodlight. * 


ONE MORE TREASURE 

The Faston Letters now belong to the 
nation. 

Through a great effort made by the 
Friends of the National Libraries ^1600 
has been raised, largely by generous 
subscriptions from members, and the 
Trustees of the British Museum have 
been able to pay the remaining sum 
owing for them. 


FORTY HOURS UNDER 
AN AVALANCHE 
Extraordinary Adventure 

Buried under the snow for 41 hours, 
two .Austrian mountaineers owe. their 
lives to their presence of mind. 

Tliey were swept down the side of the 
Grossvenediger, a mountain 10,000 feet 
high, by an avalanche. When the 
avalanche Stopped they found them¬ 
selves in a cavity completely surrounded 
by snow which began to freeze solid. 

After vainly trying to crawl out they 
thrust a pair of skis through the snow 
above them in order, to admit air and to 
show any passer-by where they were to 
be found. Creeping together into a 
sleeping-bag they awaited their fate. 

By a happy chance some soldiers 
passing by 41 hours later caught sight 
of the skis, and, digging through the 
snow, found the two men unconscious 
and frostbitten. When we last heard of 
them they were out of danger. 

THE FOLK MUSEUM 
An African Village and a 
Witch’s Cabin 

The Abbey Folk Park at Barnet is 
rapidly becoming one of the most 
attractive museums near London. 

An African village, complete with a 
watclitowcr, a bazaar stocked with 
native goods, and a fetish hut, has been 
opened to celebrate the Jubilee. 

Visitors will* now be able to compare 
the Folk Park’s famous prehistoric village 
in which our ancestors dwelt with a 
village in which there dwell today men, 
women, and children in the same stage of 
civilisation as we were thousands of 
years ago. 

Another building which has just been 
opened is a timbered cottage of the 
16th century with a central hearth and a 
louvre above it in place of a chimney. 
This cottage has been furnished as a 
witch's cabin in Tudor times. 

In marked contrast to this the Oratory 
of the Angels,,its windows bright with 
glass from the 13th and 16th centuries, 
has been opened. 
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Whom Come Ye Out 
To See? 

It has -been a wonderful week, 

with our towns and villages 
rejoicing and London gay . by 
night and dayj in honour of an 
English gentleman whose portrait 
is on every penny in your pocket. 

It is good that we should 
rejoice, for we have had hard 
times and are recovering. We 
have had a wonderful 25 years 
and a wonderful 25 months. We 
have carried jon in our olcl- 
fashioned way, and still our 
country stands| a wondrous spec¬ 
tacle in a ruined world. 

Was it not a foreigner who 
said of the Englishman that he 
carries his weather in his heart, 
so that it becomes a cool spot 
in the desert and a steady and 
sane oracle among all the de¬ 
liriums of mankind ? 

Truly we Have carried our 
Jubilee weather in our hearts ; 
good or bad it could not defeat 
us, for we are thankful to our 
King, the father of his people ; 
to our country, for its high 
example in the world ; and to 
God, our help in ages past, our 
hope for years to come. 

It is easy to be miserable in 
these dark days, and there are 
Jubilee miserables everywhere ; 
but we wish they would go for a 
tour through any other land. We 
wish they would go to America 
and see the richest country in 
the world struggling to pull 
through. We jwish they would 
go to Germany, to Russia, to 
Italy, and see these lands where 
liberty is dead. They would 
come back home with something 
new in their hearts, a love for the 
little land that gives them Liberty 
and Opportunity and more happi¬ 
ness than is to be found in any 
other land today. Let them be 
thankful that I the war has left 
this country proud and strong 
and her people free. 

Who is it we have come out to 
see ? It is an English gentleman, 
ike honest friend of every man, the 
safest king on any throne, an 
example to mankind. 

, What come ye out to see?' It 
is the acclamation of a people 
delighting in their leader, their 
master, and their friend. 

It was that jeloquent foreigner 
looking on who said that never 
since the heroic days of Greece 
has the world had such a sweet, 
just, boyish master as the Eng¬ 
lishman ; and did he not add that 
it will be a black day for the 
human race when scientific black- 
' guards, conspirators, churls, and 
fanatics manage to supplant him? 

Supplant us they shall not. 
We will carry on with our great 
King and our free people, slave of 
none and friend of all., Let us be 
thankful. "’1 ... 
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Two Navies 

Germany frankly claims a naval 
strength one-third as great as 
the British Fleet. 

For good or ill, it is well that this 
should be understood. The British 
Fleet is in many waters, protecting 
oversea territories all over the world. 
The German Fleet is in the North Sea 
and the Baltic, with no oversea calls. 

Thus a German Navy a third as great 
as ours would at any.moment probably 
be as powerful as the British force in 
home waters. 

Making Democrats 

There is something to be said for 
the principle employed at a 
certain Dagenham school. 

Each form is a little Republic 
governing itself. It decides what it 
shall do in consultation with its teacher, 
who is a member of the Republic. 

Once a week the class goes into 
Parliament and considers the pro¬ 
gramme drawn up by the master; if 
they think it can be improved they 
alter it by voting. 

Thus each class becomes a re¬ 
sponsible body, and each member feels 
that he has lot and part in school 
management. It is the beginning of 
self-government. 

It may be added that the boys have 
abolished punishments, including the 
cane, feeling that they are so good (no 
doubt) that they do not need it! 

© 

A Wrong Thing To Put Right 

w have lately been reminded of 
another serious error in our 
legislation. 

A man sued the London Transport 
Board for personal injuries caused 
through the negligence of one of its 
omnibus drivers, and though the 
negligence was proved the sufferer got 
no compensation because the Trans¬ 
port Board is a Public Authority, and 
there is an Act of Parliament which 
says that a Public Authority is not 
liable in such a case unless action is 
taken within six months. 

Public authorities now control so 
many things that such a law ought not 
to stand. ' 

© 

Film History Again 
]Y[ore than once the C.N. has called 
attention to false history on the 
films, and it is good to see that a 
glaring example has* commanded wide 
attention through The Times. 

In the new film called Royal Caval¬ 
cade it is represented to the world 
that the House of Commons entered 
on the Great War with wild 
enthusiasm. It is entirely false, and 
there have been few misrepresenta¬ 
tions in kinema history likely to do 
more harm. 

It is beyond all understanding that 
things like these can happen in this 
country. 


The Fire Peril in the Nursery 

giXTY per cent of German attics have 
been cleared of inflammable material. 
We could wish that we might report 
that 100 per cent of British nurseries 
have been cleared of inflammable 
cplluloid toys. 

© ' 

Art or Rubbish? 

All those who love whatsoever 
things are true will thank the 
Royal Academy for its courageous 
stand against two ridiculous pictures 
by a well-known painter. They are 
like no thing, on Earth, and are to have 
no place in the Royal Academy. 

It was more than time that a very 
powerful, voice was raised against the 
nonsense a little group of Art Critics, 
for reasons of their own, have been 
talking for so many years. 

- 9 . 

Tip-Cat 

yoo much pleasure-seeking is not good 
for the heart, says a doctor. Some 
people who indulge in it are heartless. 
ED 

Vegetarians are usually good tem¬ 
pered. Think getting angry is fruitless. 
0 

X visitor to Brighton has fallen down 
the cliffs on three different holidays 
without being harmed. Must have the 
bump of locality. 



Peter Puck 
Wants 
To Know 


If the rise in 
silver is to 
celebrate the 
Jubilee 


’yniN people are often irritable. But 
it is easy to get round them. 

0 

P i man ate thirty turnips at a sitting. 
Evidently off his onion. 

0 

\J^hen some people argue invariably 
they are beside*the point. Better 
than sitting on it. 

•9 

The Broadcaster 

C.N . Calling the World 
gT George's Hospital has received 
£io,ooo from somebody unknown. 
Unemployment in Australia is the 
lowest in this decade. 

'J’he King's Jubilee speech to his 
people was his 16th broadcast. 

goiL from his birthplace has been 
sent for the flowers on Wolfe's 
memorial at Quebec, 

JUST AN IDEA 
Do these dictators think they will live 
for ever ? or what do they think will 
happen after them ? 


One Good Turn 

Qy Our Country Girl 

\/ou look down on your luck, 

” I am, rather. I've just lost 
my job. They are cutting down the 
staff, and being youngest -1 have 
to go first.” . 

“ I suppose you'll go home for a 
bit?” ; 

“ I've got no one except an aunt 
who lives right away up in the North.” 

“ O, well, come to tea at my Aunt 
Mary's. She always cheers me up.” 

So the two girls went to Aunt 
Mary's. She gave them tea, and 
asked where the newcomer worked. 

“I shan't work anywhere after 
Saturday/' said she. 

“ Well,” said Aunt Mary, " suppose 
you come and help me on Monday. 
I'll find you something to do till you 
get another job/; 

She spoke out of the kindness of 
her heart. On Tuesday she became 
suddenly very ill with influenza. The 
little newcomer nursed her devotedly, 
looked after the rest of the family as 
they went down one by one with the 
epidemic, and cleaned the house as 
well. At the end of six weeks they all 
looked upon her as a heaven-sent 
blessing. Now she is a relation by 
marriage. 

“ I can't think what we should have 
done without her,” said Aunt Mary. 

We reap what we sow. 

© 

The Rainbow Arch 

X maker of beautiful things is ever 
mindful of the things that are 
more beautiful than anything human 
hands can fashion. So it was that 
the right reply came to the lips of a 
great architect when his work was 
questioned. 

Sir Lionel Earle, long famous as 
Permanent Secretary at the Office of 
Works, tells the story in his new book 
Turn Oyer the Page. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens had been chosen 
as the architect of the new Delhi, but 
the Viceroy of India had different 
ideas about the style of the building. 

Lord Hardinge wanted him to adopt 
the pointed arch, and said that the 
greatest benefactor India had ever 
known was Rajah So-and-So, who had 
always adopted the pointed arch in 
all the great buildings , of his time. 
Sir Edwin Lutyens's reply to this was 
that the greatest benefactor to India, 
in his opinion,* was God, and that He 
had not given the pointed arch when 
He gave the rainbow. 

The architect had his way. 

© 

We Thank Thee 

We thank Thee, O Father, for this 
beautiful world in which we live, and 
for all the lovely things which help to 
bless our lives—for paintings and noble 
buildings, music and singing, books to 
read and poetry to learn; we thank 
Thee for flowers and trees, birds and 
beasts, the glory of the rising and the 
setting Sun. 

Especially do we thank Thee for the 
love, of parents and the companion¬ 
ship of friends, for all the things that 
make life good and beautiful. Amen 
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THE LITTLE QUEEN 
OF MOHELI 

WHY SHE GAVE UP 
HER KINGDOM 

The French Parliament Talks 
of a Gendarme’s Wife 

PRINCESS IN A POULTRY YARD 

The French Chamber of Deputies 
recently spent an hour discussing the 
pension of a gendarme's wife. 

When the Chamber had heard the 
whole story they were satisfied the time 
was not wasted. . 

Some 37 years ago Queen Salima 
Machimba reigned over Moheli, one of 
the four Comoro Islands which lie 
almost midway between Madagascar and 
Portuguese East Africa. Salima was 
20. She was beautiful. Her kingdom 
was a little one of only 12,000 people, 
but the whole 12,000 loved her. More¬ 
over, the land was well favoured, with 
bananas, vanilla, sugar,. and other 
tropical crops. 

A Romantic Marriage 

, One day the old Ministers met to 
discuss the education of their Queen. 
Was Salima learned enough or should 
she spend a year in a French college to 
help her to understand French culture ? 

After much debating it was decided 
that Salima should go to college. The 
young Queen therefore embarked for 
the island of Reunion, on the farther 
side of the Malagasy coast. When she 
arrived she was particularly attracted 
by the French gendarmes and their 
wonderful uniforms, especially by one of 
them named Camille Paul. Salima sent 
for him, and lost her heart to him. 

Unfortunately history does not relate 
how Queen Salima declared her love to 
Camille Paul, but the fact remains that 
she never appeared at the^ French 
college. Instead, one fine morning, in 
the presence of the Governor-General 
of the island, the curate of Reunion - 
married the beautiful Queen to the 
' handsome gendarme. 

Cession of the Island 

Now Camille Paul was faced with a 
problem, Was he to change his 
gendarme’s uniform for the loin cloth 
of a Prince Consort of Moheli ? His 
common sense said no, and he was able 
to convince his wife of the insecurity 
of a throne compared to a position which 
commanded a weekly salary. Salima 
consented to abandon her exalted 
position and be an ordinary citizen for 
the rest of her life" and she ceded her 
rich island to France . 

France was naturally very much 
surprised to receive so royal a gift, and 
in gratitude gave Madame Paul a 
pension of 3000 francs a year, which was 
later raised to 5000. 

Time passed, and when Camille Paul 
retired they sailed back to his native 
country. He bought a little farm at 
Clery, in the Haute-Saone, and there he 
and his wife and three children lived. 

A Happy Decision 

Today the eldest son, Louis, is in the 
police force ; the second, Fernand, is 
at school, and the daughter, Louise 
{Princess Louise), looks after the poultry 
yard. But times are hard on the land, 
and a French Deputy who passed the 
little farm not long ago noticed how 
poverty-stricken it all was. He per¬ 
suaded the French Minister for. the 
Colonies that Salima’s prosperous island 
was worth more’ to France than 5000 
francs a year. ; ' ‘ V' 

So it is that the Chamber of Deputies 
has raised Madame Paul’s' allowance to. 
10,000 francs a year, providing for her 
during the rest of her life. Now that 
the French people know the story of 
the little Queen of Moheli and her 
generous gift to their country they are 
glad that the Deputies found an hour 
to go into this great little human-matter.; 


A WORD FOR John Penry 


J ohn Penry’s cottage has been men¬ 
tioned in the House of Commons, 
where a member asked whether the cot¬ 
tage could be scheduled as an ancient 
monument. 

John Penry, or Ap Henry, was born at 
Cefn Brith in Breconshire about 1559'. 
His heart was not in the fields and cattle 
pens, and he found his way first to 
Cambridge and then to Oxford. He 
took holy orders, and soon got the 
reputation of being a fine preacher and a 
good man. Even his enemies admitted 
it, grudgingly. 

He had many enemies, for he was 
too outspoken for the times. Twice he 
was brought before the authorities, and 


closely questioned. Then he went to 
Scotland for three years, and when he 
landed in England again he was 
immediately arrested on a charge of 
sedition. 

History says that his trial was entirely 
unjust. He was found guilty, and eight 
days later was. hanged. 

Penry was under 40 when he was sent 
to a shameful death for writings he had 
never penned. There is no doubt what¬ 
ever that he was simply a zealous 
preacher, and in no sense a traitor. 

Today we enjoy a freedom of speech 
undreamed of in Russia, Italy, or Ger¬ 
many, and we do well to remember the 
men who died to win our freedom. 


The Silver Jubilee Engine 



The latest L M S locomotive, the first of a new class, is named Silver Jubilee. These 
men at the Crewe works are electro-plating the bright metal parts 

The Quick Eye and the doorstop 


M any people passed it by without a 
thought. 

To them it was just a doorstop. Then 
two young men came up, and it caught 
their eyes at once. The doorstop was 
recognised for a treasure and a mystery. 
Now it is in the British Museum. 

Builders were extending the factory 
of the Gramophone Company at Hayes 
in Middlesex when they dug up a stone 
statue about 20 inches high. They 
thought it was quaint and funny, and 
so it was used as a doorstop. 

Fortunately two employees of the 
Gramophone Company are students of 
archaeology, and they no sooner saw the 
little statue than they realised that it 
was Egyptian, made about the second 
century n.c. It shows a priest carrying 
in his hands a little shrine of a god. 


It was found at a depth of nine feet, 
and it is generally agreed that it could 
not have been brought to England in 
anything but ancient days. How did 
it get to Middlesex ? 

Some people believe it may have been 
brought by a Roman soldier who had 
served in Egypt. When he came to 
England he may • have carried this 
religious symbol with him. 

It is strange to think that the little 
statue now in the British Museum 
travelled half across the world and was 
lost for centuries without coming to 
harm, and odd to realise that it might 
have come to grief but for the quick eyes 
of two studious young men. Mr and 
Mrs Everyman, owners of the British 
Museum, ought to be grateful to them 
for a romantic discovery. , > • 


HE STOPPED THE WAR 

BUT NOT TOR VERY LONG 

The Extraordinary Thing That 
Happened in No Man’s Land 

A FAMOUS PADRE’S 
GOLDEN DEED' 

It will be a long day before 
Dr Esslemont Adams, a Presbyterian 
minister who has passed on at Aber¬ 
deen, is forgotten. 

He was known as the man who stopped 
the war, but, alas ! only for a very short 
interval. On the first Christmas Day in 
the trenches he held a service hr No 
Man’s Land while British and German 
troops stood at attention facing each 
other as friends instead of foes on this 
day of peace and goodwill toward men. 
(After all, they did not hate each other, 
but were doing as they were told.) 

Simultaneously British and Germans 
had appeared unarmed on the parapets 
of their trenches. Dr Adams had just 
been wishing the men oLthe Scots Guards 
and Gordon Highlanders a merry 
Christmas, and as he watched the inci¬ 
dent the idea came to him of using this 
truce as an opportunity for burying the 
many dead, British and German, lying 
in No Man’s Land. He said to the colonel 
of the Gordons, “I’ll speak to the 
Germans about it,” and went over to 
the German front line. The German 
commander courteously agreed. 

An Exchange of Gifts 

Scots and Germans reverently col¬ 
lected the bodies and dug graves. Then 
Dr Adams and a German divinity 
student held a service between them. 
The commander gave the padre a small 
present, and in return Dr Adams took. 
The Soldier’s Prayer from the lining of 
his cap and asked the German to 
accept it. - ' 

Then Germans and British divided. 
They sadly climbed down . to their 
miserable underground refuges, ancl 
bullets and the war went on again. 

“You will either get a court-martial 
or a decoration,” some of the Scottish 
officers told Dr Adams. Apparently the 
plucky chaplain was not blamed for 
encouraging the coming-together of 
enemies, for he was awarded the M.C. 
and later won the D.S.O. . 

He always spoke of that little service 
as the most moving experience of his life. 

Could there be anywhere a more 
dramatic witness to the lunacy of war ? 

LAKE BELOW A DESERT 
Beginnings of a Transformation 
Scene 

There is a vast lake of fresh water 
under the Syrian desert, water which may 
change that parched land into the fertile 
country it was thousands of years ago. 

The existence of this lake was revealed 
when borings were made to supply 
water for the 15,000 men employed in 
laying the Iraq pipeline. Everywhere 
good water was found at a depth of from 
600 to 800 feet, and when water was 
struck at 800 feet in two wells the 
water rose at once by 100 feet. 

There are nine oil-pumping stations 
in the desert and so prolific is the supply 
of water from the wells that each 
station can use 4000 ‘gallons a day for 
its gardens, and fruit trees will soon be 
planted in these little oases. 

The Governments of Iraq, Syria, and 
Trans-Jordan will be able to extend the 
fertility of their country by sinking 
wells at suitable spots. The flocks of the 
wandering Bedouin will increase in 
numbers, and this arid part of the world 
may soon become a land flowing with' 
milk and honey. 

It was the constant search for water 
which made Abraham a wandering 
herdsman, and the Bible tells us how 
his grandson Jacob actually dug a well 
in a waterless valley and obtained a 
supply that did not fail, r 
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THE FLOWERS 
KEEP JUBILEE 

OURS ARE DOING VERY 
WELL 

- The Great and Growing 
Industry of Beauty 

BETTER THAN PETROL PUMPS 

. As if to celebrate the Jubilee our’ 
flowers arc doing better and better. 

' There is a great growth in the British 
flower industry, . ' 

Contrary to general belief, the indus¬ 
try is mainly a home one. In 1929, 
before duties were imposed on imports, 
the importation was worth £743,000/and j 
in 1931 about a million. Last year it was 1 
£657,000, so that the import tax has ; 
1 made some difference. ' . 

All. these figures seem small, when ; 
compared with our ; home production, 
which is valued at about £15,000,600 a : 
year; .flowers have become popular as 
* a result of the .better distribution of 
wealth, and . large quantities are sold 
from street barrows. 7 

It is good to think of all this progress 
v in our British flower industry. 

* A Pretty Anecdote 

Four out of five of us are congregated 
in the. towns, yet the flowers' are not 
defeated. In the slums you may find a 
window-sill bravely flaunting geraniums,, 
and we have seen the. convolvulus in 
such a situation climbing merrily up a 
contrivance of rods. Seeds in penny 
packets and roots for a penny or two- 
7 pence arc bought' in huge quantities. 

The professional grower is. now re- 
. . ported to send to market cut flowers 

■ to the value of £15,600,000 a year. A 
pleasant trade to follow, one would 
think, if the- cares of selling at a profit 
do not. outweigh the delight of producing 
fields of daffodils, roses, and carnations. 
A pretty anecdote is told of a flower 

. merchant who was seriously ill, and to 
whom a friend sent a gift of flowers. As 
soon as . he-smelled the blossoms he 
cheered up and.started to: mend. 

- Of a truth.’the flowers, like the birds, 
.fill life with graciousness, and redeem 
our time. We will not easily consent to 
the idea of a mechanical age. We will 
make machines our servants and admit 
no other mastery than that of the spirit 
of beauty. - * . - 

Cherry Blossom Time 

We can do much more to enable birds 

■ and flowers to play a fuller part in the 
national life. There should be more 
wayside planting, and foresters should 
not forget to replace our losses in beech 
and chestnut, oak and elm. Here and 
there it is good to see the planting of 
some of the many lovely flowering trees 
in the new 'arterial roads, which can all 
be made avenues of beauty. 

At - Washington they rejoice in a 
veal Japanese Cherry Blossom Festival. 
Around the tidal basin are planted 3000 
cherry trees. -Japan gave them as 
saplings years ago, and. now they are a 
glory that attracts to Washington in the 
spring a host of visitors. t 

So we, too, might have a Cherry 
Blossom Time, The cost would be a 
bagatelle; the happy thought is all. 

' So, in.each season of the year, the land 
might rejoice in the flowering of beauty. 
Away with petrol pumps and advertise¬ 
ment hoardings ! -i. 

Let us banish ugliness and plant 
beauty for ourselves and all posterity. 

' 1 7 * ; ■/> .. __ _HJ_:_' ',7-L • * 

THE LITTLE SILENCE 

Not many years ago there were 
Thousands of silent kinemas in England 
and one Squawkie. ; • 

Today there are 4994 Talkies and one 
silent; lsipema. 


News Pictures of the Week london’3 policeman 



The South Africans—Two members of the South African cricket team that is beginning its 
tour in England are seen in this picture. Mitchell is batting, with Williams keeping wicket. 



A London Beach—The beach playground by the Tower of London is open again, and In th*s 
picture we 8eo one end of it occupied by a ship. 


SCOTLAND YARD 
TOO SMALL 

The Wonderful Work of Its 
Information Room 

STREET WIRELESS 

Very. trenchant are many of . the 
comments by Lord Trenchard in his 
annual report on the work and needs 
of the "Metropolitan Police which he 
directs with such efficiency, ‘ r ‘ ; 

His report is no dull account of a 
■year’s \york of. an.important organisa-. 
tion ; it bristles with criticisms and sug-. 
gestions for the . better ordering of 
London’s social life which should arouse 
Parliament to much-needed legislation. 

; ; He calls attention, for example, to an 
J evil which leads young people only too 
frequently to crime: the penny - in - 
the-slot gaming machine. The existing 
laws / for dealing with these automatic 
machines are, lie says, cumbersome and 
costly, A source of enormous profit to 
their owners, the police ought to have the 
power to destroy these corrupters of 
very young boys, ; ■: ' *• * 

Demoralising Clubs 

Another evil " requiring' immediate 
legislation is the club which 1 is nothing 
more than a drinking deni : Registration 
is far too easy for such clubs, and the 
methods .which the police have to adopt 
to obtain evidence of their law-breaking 
are demoralising;to the officers who have 
to employ them. There should be a law 
providing proper registration and in¬ 
spection of these dens. : . , . ' 

Lord Trenchard states that many of 
the police-stations are quite unsuitable 
to the work required today. Built years 
ago merely^ as ■ lock-ups for thieves and 
drunkards, they are antiquated and 
deplorable. Even Scotland Yard is now 
inadequate, the staff in the finger-print 
department being crowded together like 
warehouse clerks in a Christmas rush ! 

How important is the centre' of 
London’s organised vvarfare against 
crime is shown by the work of the In-, 
formation Room started "at Scotland 
Yard last June. In constant touch with 
patrols, wireless . cars, and police. tele¬ 
phone boxes, its staff are making it 
almpst impossible for. a stolen car to 
escape the police net over London. In 
the six months;during which this room 
was working it secured over 800 arrests. 

Traffic Accidents 1 

The police-boxes are to be increased 
from 306 to 1000 to' form a ring of 
miniature stations-for the protection of 
Outer London. Equipped with telephones 
they are open day • and night for the 
service of anyone needing police help. 

. Another step forward in rapid com¬ 
munication affects the river police, whose 
craft are to be fitted with wireless. ■ ; 

The causes and prevention of traffic 
accidents are discussed at some length. 
Pedestrian ' crossings are being used 
more and • motorists are paying more 
respect to them. We have a long way to 
go- in r -the erection of automatic ' light 
signals ’ before- we reach the 7691 in 
New York, which has 22 times as many as 
London. How keen were the police last 
year to improve the" behaviour of 
motorists is shown by an increase, of 
79 per cent in the number of warnings 
and prosecutions for offences. • 

' Need of Car Parks 

The urgent need for public and private 
car parks to relieve the congestion caused 
by waiting cars is - stressed; and it is 
suggestedVthat all new buildings attract; 
ing visitors in cars should have accom¬ 
modation for the xars." 7 r 

■*- Year- by year the standard of police 
work is rising/; more knowledge is 
required in every member of the .forde, 
while specialists must be trained to 
meet the needs of this, scientific age. An 
excellent start has been made at Hen¬ 
don Police College, where a laboratory 
has recently been opened. 
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THE ROAD TO A THEVERY HEART OF JUBILEE LONDON 
SAFER WORLD 

Highway Code For 
House 


Every 

MEN NOT FIT TO DRIVE 

The Stationery Office is having the 
busiest time known since it was started, 
a quiet little printing house, in. 1786, 
for the purpose of printing and ..pub¬ 
lishing Government papers. 

Fifteen million copies of a new book 
are on its machines ; it is called The 
Highway Code, which is supplied with 
motor-driving licences and is now 
to be, delivered at every house whether 
we own a car or not. Every house, big 
and little, in town or country, will find _ 
one of these books in its letter-box. 

By this most thorough method our 
energetic Minister of t Transport intends V 
us all to learn a lesson which we all , 
need to learn, of how to behave on the -. 
King's Highway, The compiler of the 
Code has said what he has to say quite . 
plainly, given us drawings to illustrate 
his meaning, and avoided technical words\ 
which might puzzle people who do not'7 - 
know much about cars and driving. 

The object of the book’ is not to burden 
us with unnecessary knowledge, but to . 
teach us what we are apt to forget, that T 
other people are on the road as well as. ’.V 
ourselves, and that there is room for all 
Its text is the preciousness of human life. v 

Getting Better 

Mr Hore-Belisha, who.l'.Jtias : b^en ^ 
preaching this text with no uncertain ' 
voice for some time, must feel a great 
satisfaction when he sees the chart of 
Deaths from Road Accidents for the last 
four months. It looks like the tempera- 
ture chart of a vhry sick person who is at 
last recovering. Let us be thankful for 
whatever progress is being made in self- 
control, sanity of outlook, ordinary 
human kindness and courtesy, and con¬ 
sideration for other people. 

We hear with thankfulness from time 
to time of men who dare not drive 
because no insurance company will deal ‘ 
with them in consequence of the acci¬ 
dents they have caused; arid we have 
been glad to see that in Surrey the 
magistrates have deprived a man for 
life of the right to hold a driving licence. 

It is not the first time this lias been done, : 
but we should like to see it done oftener. 
livery day we meet on our roads men 
who should never be, allowed to drive 
at all. *' / • • . : . ; ■ - 

WILL THE STEAM 
PLANE COME? 

And Will It Carry 500? 

Steam made the railways possible 
and gave power to ships, arid it seems 
as though it may take its place in 
the air. 

The C.N. 1 has already, told of successful , 
'flights by a ; stearri-driveri plane in 
America and of expeririients elsewhere 
with steam-engines for aircraft. Now 
comes the news from Germany that 
designs exist for a steairridriven plane 
which could carry 500 people. The type 
of engine used for such a giant would be 
the turbine, and oil fuel wouldr.be used 
to generate the strain. 

The idea of a steam-driven plane for 
560 passengers is not so fantastic as it 
. may sound ; the. chief difficulty is one of 
finance. Some years . ago the great 
German plane DoX flew with 170 
people on board, arid with fewer pas- 
sengers it flew to America, But it was 
much too costly in operation to be a 
commercial success, and the initial and 
operation costs of the proposed new giant 
will no doubt be against it, but the 
steam plane is sure to come. 



JUBILEE NIGHT 

The Great Scene at the 
Albert Hall 

NATIONS HONOUR 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 

The great ball at the Albert Hall 
on Jubilee Night gave our visitors a 
chance to express their good spirits 
at the end of the day's celebration, but 
it did more—it showed that this 
country has shouldered its share in a 
great international endeavour for the 
good of mankind, and that she stands 
solidly behind the Florence Nightin¬ 
gale .Foundation for the advanced 
training of nurses iri , England from 
all parts of the world. • 

For many • weeks -before this shining 
event every. big : passenger steamer 
coming to our shores carried posters 
about the ball, arid tickets could .bc 
bought on board, so that every passenger 
knew, where he could'enjoy himself on 
‘ Jubilee Night. • . : • ? 

A World-Wide Sisterhood 

The expenses were estimated at £3500 
and the ball was insured for £4000, and 
we may be sure that a great profit was 
cleared for the Florence Nightingale 
Fund, a substantial contribution toward 
the ^40,000 required to maintain the 
scholarships and keep the Friendly 
House in Manchester Square open for 
international service. 

Twenty other countries have formed 
national committees to raise this living 
monument to the memory of the founder, 
of modern nursing, The work this fund 
is to support has already benefited over 
250 young women from 43 lands, each 
one going back to her homeland to carry 
the ideals of Florence Nightingale 
farther afield, strengthened by the know¬ 
ledge that, however hard and lonely • 
her task, she is part of a world-wide 
sisterhood working to lessen suffering 
and sorrow. • 

The march-past of the nations at the 
Albert Hall was a, gay and colourful 
reminder that this living monument to 
one of mankind's greatest women is 
. being built by the world - together, AVlieri 
’ the, economic and political life of our 
planet is arranged in the same spirit it 
will be a better world for us all, and we 
may hope the work of the nurses will 
help to hasten the day. 

SOMETHING THAT NEVER 
HAPPENED BEFORE 
Speaking Round the World 

While all the world makes Jubilee, 
the work of the world goes on. 

While the workers were brightening 
up the streets for the King's Procession 
the operators of Faraday Building, the 
world's telephone exchange, were linking 
up a man in one room in New York .with 
a man sitting in another room of the 
same building. 

They spoke to one another round the 
world over a route of 23,000 miles, and 
it was the first telephone call that has 
ever encircled the world. 


C.N.s WANTED 

Any readers who would like to pass 
on their C.N.s may be sure they would 
be warmly /welcomed in Stepney, where 
boys and girls who go to Sunday School 
and Play Centres love to read it. Copies 
should be sent to Miss Mary Peet, 
Friends Meeting House, Brook Street, 
Stepney, E, 1,. 


The Floodlit Windows of Henry the Seventh's Chapel 

Nothing finer has been seen in the King’s Rei^n than the vision of the capita! in the flood 
of light which now transforms it night by night. Through the streets throng the people in 
a mighty multitude, looking wonderingly at familiar scenes with a new and shining beauty. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Comoro . . . . . . Kom-o-ro 

Malagasy ... . Mal-a-gah-se 

Persepolis . . . . Per-sep-o-lis 

Schenectady , . Ske-nek-tah-de 

Xerxes . ... . . Zerk-seez 
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SCIENCE HELPS 
THE HOUSEWIFE 

GIVING APPLES ROOM 
TO BREATHE 

Better Bread, Fresher Fruit, 

" arid Fewer Moths 

COLD STORAGE AND HEATING 

Nothing comes amiss to science in 
^dealing with our daily lives. 

Flats and Cox's orange pippins, iron 
a lid steel and jellies and sweets, the 
designs of ships and aeroplanes, blast 
furnaces and coal, herrings and kippers, 
cotton. and leather, roads and wool, 
headlights and fire risks, and bread, the 
staff of life, all come under the inquiring 
eye of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial.Research. This Govern¬ 
ment Department is the ■ beneficent 
Dora of the citizen. 

Among so many things it is not easy 
to pick out one of greater advantage to 
the public than the rest, but we may well 
suppose that most people are more 
interested in their food than anything 
else. Here the Department offers its aid 
and sympathy to the flour millers who 
are applying science to the baker's art 
and are trying to find why flour from 
one kind of wheat produces better 
bread than that from another kind. 

The Miller’s Quest 

The answer is a curious one because 
it appears that there is not merely a 
chemical reason for it, but one asso¬ 
ciated with the stretching power of the 
cells of the dough. Different flours 
have different powers of gassing the 
dough to produce the sponge-like quality 
of the breadcrumb. What the millers 
are trying to find is the best way of 
getting the gas to work and the cells 
of the dough to work with it. 

In time they will be able to make 
unerringly the "sweet country loaves of 
grandmother's day ; but scientific men 
are exploring, fields that grandmother 
never heard of, those of the fruit, 
vegetables, and meat coming from over¬ 
seas as well as that produced at home 
and kept in cold storage. 

This year something went wrong with 
many of the nectarines brought from 
South Africa. The experts in refrigera¬ 
tion are inquiring into this as well as 
into the best way of carrying Dominion 
apples and giving theniroom to breathe 
in the storage chambers. This is a very 
delicate business, for what suits one 
apple will not suit another. Storage 
atmosphere has been worked out so as 
to enable a Cox’s orange pippin to keep 
'its matchless flavour after six months 
of freezing. 

Cold storage also promises to give us 
more delicately flavoured salted herrings 
and better kippers. 

Protecting the Flat-Dweller 

While studying the people's food the 
Department is looking into what can be 
done to protect the flat-dweller from the 
sound of his neighbour's gramophone 
or wireless. It is examining’steps for 
making blocks of flats fireproof, and is 
. seeking to increase the amount of heat 
to be got for the same money out:of the 
slot gas-meter. 

All will welcome the promise that a 
new process will produce wool that will 
not shrink whatever the laundry may do 
to it, that a new campaign against 
clothes moths promises well, and that 
there is a prospect that in future furs 
put into storage will return no worse 
than they went in. - 


SHERE FOLLY 

Shere is one of Surrey’s most peaceful 
villages, yet driving through it the other 
day a C.N, correspondent was startled 
to see there a. hideous .gun and shell as a 
peace memorial. 


The Children s Newspaper 


MASS BUILDING 
Big Ideas Fit a Big Job 
A NEW DEAL WANTED 

All the Housing Acts ever passed, 
taken at their best, make no provision 
at all for building. 

They may provide standards and 
subsidies, they may enact the destruction 
of slums or the suppression of over¬ 
crowding, but they set up no authority 
authorised to do practical work. The 
result is that local authorities or private 
builders scramble to get houses built. 
Sometimes local authorities build for 
themselves, but only in piecemeal 
fashion, buying materials in small 
quantities and competing with other 
builders for labour and supplies. 

Houses and Motor-Cars' 

The C.N. has pleaded again and again 
for a wider treatment of the subject. 
We have pointed out that the nation 
has not skilled labour enough to do all 
that needs to be done, and that materials 
should be handled in huge quantities 
and fittings as far as possible standard¬ 
ised. Only by such means can a real 
cheapness, a good cheapness, be obtained. 

Given large-scale treatment, such as 
is applied to motor-cars, houses would 
offer as good value as motor-cars. It 
is strange that at £200 one can buy a 
really good motor-car, but that £400 
commands only rubbish in housing. 

Mr A. C. Bossom, M.P. and architect, 
who has studied building practically at 
home and abroad, asserts that from 10 
to 15 per cent can be saved on small 
houses by proper organisation of labour 
and material. He points out that in 
America, where building wages are 
high, they build more cheaply than here. 

Why not survey the entire need for 
houses, ascertain the materials required, 
and contract for their supply as a whole ? 

A small house, with living-room and 
three bedrooms, needs 18,000 bricks and 
just over two tons of Portland cement. 
It also requires so much wood and 
metal. We can as easily calculate what 
materials 100,000 such houses need. 

Bye-Law Absurdities 

A new code of building regulations 
is also needed to meet modern con¬ 
ditions. The bye-laws are numerous 
and conflicting, and an architect never 
knows what difficulty he will have to 
contend with in official regulations. 

Among the absurdities of existing 
bye-laws is the insistence 'on waste- 
pipes being placed out of doors. This 
not only disfigures buildings, but makes 
it impossible for hotels to give every 
bedroom an adjoining bathroom. 

There are 1762 housing authorities in 
our land, but they ought not to have 
power to create 1762 sets of bye-laws, 
There should be one code for the nation . 


MACHINES IN THE MINE 

Half Our Coal 
Machine-Cut 

ONE MORE TROUBLE FOR 
A GREAT INDUSTRY 

Machines are revolutionising the 
coalmining industry. 

Parliament was told the other day 
that so greatly has the use of machinery 
increased in British mines that whereas 
24 million tons of coal were cut by 
machinery in 1913 last year nearly 
104 million T ons were so cut. That 
was almost half the output. 

The effect of this advance has been 
twofold. It has greatly increased the 
output per miner and reduced the 
number of miners needed. 

If in 1934 the amount of coal got 
out had been the same as in 1913 the 
number of miners needed would have 
been 100,000 less. 

So, we see, a large number of causes 
have been hitting the miner. Let us 
briefly recount them. 

Driving Out Coal 

Oil has largely driven coal out of use 
at sea. 

Oil is displacing coal on land ,. 

The Navy has given up coal . 

Where coal-using plant is still used 
it is more economical , getting more poiver 
out of less coal . 

The iron and steel industries' use less 
coal . 

Electricity uses less coal. 

A ton of coal is made to produce a third 
more gas than of old . 

All this is summed up in the remark¬ 
able fact that, whereas in 1913 the 
United Kingdom produced 287 million 
tons of coal, the present output is 
about 220 million tons a year. 

Reduction of Work 

Now let us set down what the result 
has been on employment; 

Miners in 1913 . 1 , 105,000 

Miners at work 1935 *• .» 771,000 

This is the greatest primary cause of 
distress in 1935. 

There is hope for the miner, but not 
in Crude Coal. So much more work of 
all sorts needs to be done that, despite 
coal economy, the use of coal manu¬ 
factured in some form, whether as 
electricity or otherwise, must increase. 

Also the revival of world trade cannot 
be delayed for ever. 

We may live far from a coalmine, but 
these things mean much to us,, whatever 
our trade or estate. A great basic 
industry is in the throes of revolution, 
and an army of fine workers is suffering. 

It is for the nation to redouble its 
efforts in reorganisation and recon¬ 
struction. 


What a Cow Can Do 


A cow eating the young green shoots 
** covering the ground in the 
mountain forests of Australia seems only 
to be doing a natural thing ; yet a num¬ 
ber of cows doing the same thing can 
cause erosion of river banks, the silting-up 
of reservoirs of drinking-water, and the 
covering of rich river flats with a deposit 
of valueless sediment. 

If, on the other hand, the undergrowth 
is allowed to flourish, the balance of 
Nature is preserved, rivers run their 
natural course, and the soil is in this 
way held together. 

This we learn on the authority of 
Mr A. S. Kenyon, speaking at the 
Science Congress in Melbourne.. 

Moreover, settlers have penetrated 
the country, cutting down forests for 
timber or clearing land for pasture 
without any thought for the result. 
Thus many thousands of pounds worth 


of damage has been done and, in many 
cases, acres of land have been ruined 
for pastoral and agricultural purposes. 

In one case river flats once capable of 
carrying any number of dairy cattle have 
been rendered practically useless be¬ 
cause the mountains above have been 
deforested and the river has broken its 
banks and carried silt along with it so 
that it no longer affords good water. 

Bush fires do as much damage as the 
settler, and his cattle. In the days 
before white settlers the damage would 
have been made good by the coming of 
new growth; but the trouble arises 
when cattle are let into the devastated 
forests and they proceed to eat the young 
shoots as they grow, leaving the ground 
as desolate as before. 

“ If nothing is done,” said Mr Kenyon, 
" we shall have future generations 
cursing our name.” 
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310 MICROPHONES 

EUROPE’S BROADCASTING 
STATIONS 

' Let Nation Speak Peace 
Unto Nation 

WHO WILL BEGIN T 

There arc now 310 European broad¬ 
casting stations. 

So runs the report of the International 
Broadcasting Union, which was set up ten 
years ago on the initiative of our B.B.C. 
In 1925 there were only 50 stations. 

The Union has an observation post 
at Brussels, equipped with instruments 
of the highest precision, for the nightly 
examination of the technical behaviour of 
each European station. The attention 
of the radio engineers is immediately 
drawn to any departure from the agreed 
wave-lengths, . . 

The Union has had some success in 
arranging programme exchanges, but 
much more needs to be done. There 
should be J no "" foreigners ” on the 
radio, but a -world-wide circle of good 
friends of the Hertzian waves.: 

In the Dark 

Now that every nation can radio to 
every other, why should the statesmen 
of every land not speak to their neigh¬ 
bours and to the world at large ? . Let 
nation speak unto nation ! It is a wise 
old saying in which the B.B.C. believes. 

In the European crisis the millions 
are left in the dark while a few great 
men go into secret conference ; and, 
while the statesmen are silent, black 
and sinister rumours go round.; 

Why should not the multitude know 
what is being said and done in matters 
which so gravely: concern us all ? 

Even when the secret talks are over, 
and statesmen ■ rise in Parliament or 
elsewhere'to give an account of their 
comings and goings, their conferences 
and agreements or disagreements, each 
country hears mainly its own side. 

What we should like to hear would be 
the voices of foreign leaders speaking 
to us by radio, telling us their hopes and 
fears and ambitions. Flandin, Mussolini, 
Roosevelt, Hitler, Pilsudski, Benes, 
and the rest of them might: speak their 
minds freely, and we should all be the 
better for hearing their stories from their 
own mouths. 

Let Us Hear Your Case 

Many leaders are versed in foreign 
languages, but in any case we could 
have a translation by a good speaker. * 

Who will start this thing ?' It needs 
only a single great Power to invite a 
foreign leader to the microphone, saying: 
Let our people hear your case ! to begin 
a new era in statesmanship. 

The World War ended on the accept¬ 
ance of President Woodrow Wilson’s 
famous Fourteen Points of Peace. The 
first of those points ran thus : 

Open covenants of peace openly arrived 
at, after which there shall be no private 
international understandings of any kind, 
but diplomacy shall proceed always 
frankly and in the public view , 

This was part of the : Peace made 
publicly in sight of all the world. How 
all the world forgets.! 


FREE TO LAND 
The Flying-Man’s Privileges 

British , airmen, (private ones) are now 
free to land'in Italy, Austria, Hungary,' 
Rumania, Sweden, and Japan. The 
private airmen of these nations are 
reciprocally free to land here. - 

AH landing and. hangar fees are 
abolished. The pilot on landing has 
only to produce an identity card, issued 
oh the authority of the "international 
Aeronautical Federation, and will then 
be treated as. a guest. 

The British pilot who desires to avail 
himself of these facilities can obtain his 
card from the Royal Aero Club. 
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Natural Events 
of Next Week 



Flowers of the wild garlic, or ramsons, are 
found in woods ^ 



The kestrel nested last month and we may 
now see the young birds about 

m 



The yellowish - green The buckbean, also 
flowers are hanging known as marsh tre- 
on the sycamore foil, is flowering 



The caterpillar of 
the black arches 
moth is now feeding 



The whitethroat has laid its eggs, the 
being hidden in a low, thick bush 
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The aspen puts on 
its leaves. It is one 
of the poplars 
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The purple thorn 
moth is seen practi¬ 
cally all over England 


COPYING THE FREDA, JIMMY, AND 
FIREFLY THE DORMOUSE 

Light Without Heat Valuable Emu Babies at 

A GREAT SCIENTIFIC FEAT Whipsnade 


It has always been said that there was a 
fortune for the man who could make light 
without heat as the glow-wonn does. 

Now it seems as if the clever electric people 
of New York are doing it. These notes come 
to us from New York. 

The secret of the firefly's flicker, long 
one of Nature's prize secrets, was dis¬ 
closed to an audience in the General 
Electric research laboratory auditorium 
not long ago in a demonstration of the 
efficiencies of various light sources. 

Oliver Ajer, who is on the laboratory 
staff of the wonderful works at Schenec¬ 
tady, produced the chemical equivalent 
of a gigantic firefly's luminescence. It 
was cold light, prolonged rather than 
intermittent, and on the dark stage 
appeared as a luminous blue-green glow 
which lasted several minutes. 

For the demonstration a glass tube 
was partially filled with a mixture of 
luminol and sodium hydroxide, to 
which water was added. A second 
mixture of potassium ferrocyanide and 
hydrogen peroxide was allowed to run 
into the tube through a funnel, and the 
bright glow began, due to the oxidation 
of the luminol, and truly representing 
the same operation as that which takes 
place in the firefly. 

Five Pounds An Hour 

That insect, however, produces the 
chemicals in its natural processes, and 
there is no cost to be considered, while 
producing an hour of firefly light in the 
laboratory costs approximately £5 be¬ 
cause of the chemicals involved. 

To complete the case against those 
wistful dreamers who have always 
wanted to harness the firefly for human 
needs Mr Ajer showed a sodium vapour 
lamp, developed in the General Electric 
research laboratory as a highly efficient 
source of artificial light. Sodium lamps 
of this type have in the last year or 
more been placed in service in several 
streets and highways. Compared with 
the ^5 which the laboratory firefly cost 
in the production of a single hour, the 
sodium vapour lamp would furnish the 
identical unit of light for a ten- 
thousandth of a cent. 


The poisonous deadly 
nightshade may now 
be seen in flower 


THE ROBOT DOWN 
THE STRAND 

The Voice in the Automatic Lift 

Automatic lifts with voices of their 
own have been installed at the Strand 
Station on the Underground. 

The Robot, indeed, is so rapidly 
supplanting the human element in this 
service that people are asking how 
long it will be before the trains run 
themselves without driver or guard. 
As a matter of fact a train can run 
from station to station without a 
human being on board, and does so on 
the G.P.O. railway for letters and parcels. 

Automatic ticket machines and self¬ 
closing doors have long been a feature 
on the Underground, which also led the 
way in automatic control and signalling 
devices on its permanent way. 

The latest lift Robot goes a step 
farther still, introducing us to a robot 
voice which bids us in authoritative 
tones to Stand clear of the gates. The 
talkie apparatus from which this phrase 
is uttered three times in succession is 
synchronised with flashing signs which 
show Stop in red letters and then the 
warning Gates Closing in white. 

When the gates close the lift makes 
its journey, which takes 25 seconds. 
The lift pauses 30 seconds at both the 
top and the bottom, so that three lifts 
can be timed to work at intervals with 
no waiting or delay for passengers. 
Indeed it is found that three lifts can 
now do the work of four I 


A FATHER WHO WALKED AWAY 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The London Zoo has received three 
charming presents. 

One is a dormouse from the Gold 
Coast, a tiny and extremely pretty little 
creature which likes to sleep on the palm 
of a soft hand or creep up a warm sleeve. 

Another is a young English fox called 
Freda. She was captured about twelve 
months ago when a tiny cub, and after 
being reared by hand she developed into 
such a model pet that she was treated 
more or less like a dog. The Zoo wel¬ 
comed her with open arms because the 
menagerie has a tame dog-fox who needs 
a companion, and tame vixens are by 
no means common. 

The third present is a tame Himalayan 
bear cub nicknamed Jimmy. Bears are 
not noted for their amiability, but 
Jimmy is really charming. His manners 
are playful and above reproach. 

The valuable emu chicks hatched at 
Whipsnade at Easter have very attrac¬ 
tive striped coats. Whipsnade rejoiced 
when the eggs were laid, but the father 
emu, who should have sat on them, 
refused to do his duty and turned his 
back on them. So some of the neglected 
eggs were put in an incubator, and five 
of them hatched out. 

These baby emus are worth about £40 
each. They are kept warm in a special 
wooden box kept at a steady tempera¬ 
ture. When they are old enough to look 
after themselves they will be given a 
small outdoor enclosure of their own. 


B.B.C. AT SCHOOL 
Next Week’s Talks 

Here are notes on some of the talks to 
be broadcast to schools next week from the 
National Transmitter. 

Monday 

2 . 5 . Science and Gardening : Dr Keen 
will talk about Artificial Manures, how 
they are used and what they do, 

2 . 30 . In the World History . series 
Professor Eileen Power will talk about 
how trade ties the world together, with 
special reference to the great trade roads 
along which merchants of old brought 
silks and spices to Europe from the East. 

Tuesday 

11 . 30 . Regional Geography : Miss Lydia 
G. Sewell will deal with the farmers of 
the Andean plateaus, 

3 . 35 . The Talk for Sixth Forms will be 
given by Mr H. Powys Greenwood, who 
is going to tell us about Nazi Germany. 

Wednesday 

2 . 5 . Last term we heard Miss Rhoda 
Power talk about John Company, as the 
old East India Company was called. 
Today we shall hear some more about 
John Company's ships and voyages at 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

2 . 30 . English Literature : Mr Howard 
Marshall on The Pickwick Papers. 

Thursday 

11 . 30 . Districts of England: The Cots- 
wolds under Roman Rule will be the 
subject of a talk by Professor Power. 

2 . 5 . Commander King-Hall will talk 
about Borough Councils and Urban 
District Councils and the functions they 
perform in public health, housing, educa¬ 
tion, the supply of roads, and so on. 

2 . 30 . How Life is Lived : Professor 
Mackinnon will tell us the ways animals 
have of hiding themselves. 

Friday 

2 . 5 . Travel Talk: In a Persian Oil 
Field, by Mr N. A. Gass, who will describe 
the active development of the oilfield 
and the long journey of the oil through 
a pipeline to the port. 



Sound Sleep 

to-night means 

Better Work 

to-morrow 

GOMETHING more than fresh air, 
^ exercise and good food is needed to 
keep children in vigorous good health. 
Regular sleep is all-important. Upon 
this depends the renewal of strength, 
energy and vitality—essential for the 
work and play of the coming day. 

Long experience proves that 4 Ovaltine * 
.is the best bedtime beverage for en¬ 
suring sound, natural sleep. Moreover, 
* Ovaltine* provides all the nourishment 
required for building up new strength, 
new energy and abundant vitality during 
the hours of sleep. 

As the daytime beverage, too , 4 Ovaltine * 
is without equal for building up and 
maintaining robust health and energy. 

But, it must be ‘Ovaltine,* and not an 
imitation made to look the same. There 
are extremely important differences. 

& __ ■___r_$ 



The World 9 s Best Night-cap 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 
1 / 1 , 1/10 and 3/3 per tin . 


P. 70d 


Every Boy and Girl 
should join the 
League of Ovaltineys 

^pHOUSANDShave joined and are 
having great fun with the 
secret highsigns, signals and code. 
Write for official handbook and de¬ 
tails to the Chief Ovaltiney, Dept. 31, 
‘Ovaltine * Factory, King’s Langley, 
Hertfordshire. 
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He will ex- PLODE t 

Is there any limit to the number 
of Rowntree’s Gums one small boy 
will eat? If there is, no one has 
. yet discovered it. And what makes 
matters worse is that we all become 
small boys when Rowntree’s Gums 
or Pastilles or Juicy-Fruits are about. 



f/ou con taste the fruit in 

ROWNTREE’S 



CLEAR GUMS 

{Hard) 

JUICY-FRUITS 
FRUIT PASTILLES 

( Medium ) 

SOLD LOOSE 6d. A QUARTER, AND IN 
PACKETS TO SUIT ALL POCKETS 

ASSORTED PACKETS 3d, & 6d. 
Rowntrees offer special packets to introduce 
you to all three consistencies in a wide range 
of real fruit flavours. Buy one to-day. 


PACKET MIXED GUMS (1 -lb. net) 


CAN WE CO ? 


The Children are 
asking—thousands 
of them in East 
London—" Can we go to Southend ? ’’ That means for 
a day’s excursion. How £hall we answer this wistful 
question? 2/" pays for one child for one day. Will 
you send a contribution to *pie Rev. Percy Ineson, 

EAST END MISSION c | n a t l^ l 

BROMLEY ST.,COMMERCIAL RD.,STEPNEY, E.l. 


A LL applications for advertise¬ 
ment space should be 
addressed to: The Advertisement 
Manager, " The Children's News¬ 
paper," Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London’ E.C.4, 



WHEAT 

N |00% FOOD . 



The Game of the Century! 

B I . I • f. . - J I _ I V _ J Jj u u I — _ 1 J J -.. _ I_ -■ 


Made by John I Vaddington L/cf, makers 
of "Lexicon," "Grandfathers 
Whiskers," and many other 
novelty (yastimes 



On Sale at ali 
Si at ioners. Toyshops, 
and Booksellers 


The World's Biggest 
Jig-Saw and the 
World's Greatest 
Travel Game 


'"THRILLING! Exciting! Enthralling! Instruc- 
A tive! This jolly game is all that and .more. 
It takes you round the world, to lands of romance 
and mysticism, gives you hours of fun and enter¬ 
tainment and teaches you all sorts o* interesting 
things about the positions of the most important 
places of the globe. In all there are 500 square 
inches of Jig-Saw Puzzle to be made up into a 
Map of the World. It is an education in itself! 


V i Map of the World. It is an education in itself! 

MAPPAMUNDI 

I ?;uy This Brilliant New Game Today! 


INSIDE MONT BLANC 

A Tunnel For Cars? 

SERIOUS PROPOSAL IN 
FRENCH PARLIAMENT 

A road tunnel under Mont Blanc s 
has been proposed in ali seriousness by 
a Committee of the French Parliament. 

This bold suggestion is the result of 
the new friendship between France and 
Italy and also of the desire of the French 
Government to. relieve unemployment in 
France.' The Public Works Committee 
of the Chamber of Deputies urges the 
French Government to approach Italy 
at once with a view to sharing the cost, 
which it estimates will not exceed 
250,000,000 francs. 

The value of this tunnel would be 
immense. It would shorten 1 the motor 
route between Paris and Rome by 200 
miles, the only road now available all 
the year round being that along the 
shores of the Mediterranean; for the 
Alps in their majesty sweep right down 
the boundary of Italy and France, so 
that snow blocks all roads in winter. 

Advantages of the Project 

The lovely country of Savoy in France 
and in Italy the valley of the River Po 
would be available for inhabitants of 
both countries, while tourists from other 
countries would be attracted. Part -of 
the cost could be recovered from a toll on 
motorists using the tunnel. 

It is not the first occasion on which a 
tunnel through this section of the Alps 
has been discussed. One was proposed 
as long ago as i860, before France 
annexed Savoy, but this was a railway 
tunnel. The Mount Cenis Tunnel 
pierces the mountain barrier between 
the two countries farther to the south. 

The military objection which pre¬ 
vented the Channel Tunnel scheme is no 
longer a bugbear since it is realised how 
■easily a tunnel can be blocked. 

The success of our tunnel under the 
Mersey has doubtless influenced the 
French in their project. We hope that 
it will be carried out, for nothing helps 
international friendship more than ease 
of communication between peoples. 

MILLIONS OF EGGS 
From Far and Near 

British egg consumption is growing. 
Last year over 2000 million eggs were 
brought in front overseas. 

That figure is for eggs in shell, and in 
addition a large amount of " eggs not 
in shell," but in a liquid or frozen or 
powdered state, was imported. Then 
there is the domestic supply, which is 
probably as large as the import. 

Altogether our consumption of eggs 
last year was over 4000 millions, and 
approached 100 a year for each man, 
woman, and child. 

Our chief suppliers of eggs are, in the 
order named, Denmark, Irish Free 
State, Australia, Poland, China, Hob. 
land. Denmark sent us last year some 
700 millions. China sent us about 160 
million eggs in shell and 800,000' cwts, 
of egg contents equivalent to hundreds 
of millions of eggs in shell. These 
Chinese supplies were recently denounced. 
in Parliament as being unhealthy, it 
being asserted that the Chinese hens are 
kept in unhealthy conditions. 

There is now an import duty on all 
foreign eggs, but the supplies increase 
in spite of it. 


THE FRIENDLY COW 

Wc have heard many stories of the 
heroic acts of faithful dogs, but an en¬ 
tirely original story comes from a place 
called Dry Creek, Victoria, Australia. 

Mrs L. Knott was attacked by a cow 
and was knocked down. Near, by was 
a young cow Mrs Knott had reared by 
hand from the time of its birth. This 
animal promptly attacked the cow that 
had attacked its mistress and allowed 
Mrs Knott to escape. 
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THE TAXPAYER AND 
THE SUGAR BASIN 

A REPORT ON A SUBSIDY 

Should the State Go On Paying 
For Beet ? ; 

NO CHANCE OF A SELF- 
SUPPORTING INDUSTRY 

The question of Sugar Beet in 
this country, to which the C.N. has 
often referred, has been raised in a 
serious form by the Report of a 
Government Committee which has 
been looking into it. 

The taxpayer, it is made clear in this 
Report, is paying the entire cost of the 
supply of beetroots for the sugar-beet 
factories which have been built in this 
country in the last ten years. The tax¬ 
payer has already paid about £50,000,000, 
yet no jnore than 32,000 workers have 
been kept on the land. 

The spending of this huge sum for 
so small a benefit is strongly con¬ 
demned in the Majority Report of the 
Committee, which thinks the subsidy; 
should stop or that the industry should: 
be reorganised. ’ • £ 

£20,000 a Day 

. Since 1924 the .State lias been aiding ; 
our ; beet-sugar industry in two ways 
by direct subsidy, which amounts to 
£34,428,000, and by a preferential rebate 
of the duty charged on sugar, which 
amounts to £15,852,000 when we include 
the figures of last year. The acreage 
has now reached over 400,000, and we 
are now paying at the rate of £7,300,000 
a year, or £20,000 a day. 

The cost of home-produced sugar to 
the State is 12s a cwt and six years ago, 
it was 28s. When we find that the price 
of foreign raw sugar in London is about 
5s we can realise how high is the price 
we are paying for the benefit of a tiny 
proportion of our population. . 

And that proportion is very unfairly 
distributed even among the farmers 
themselves, for unless a man’s farm is 
close to a factory the high cost of trans¬ 
port prohibits him growing the crop, 
however suitable his soil may be. 

Extravagant and Inequitable 

The Report finds that as a relief 
measure to agriculture the subsidy is 
both extravagant and inequitable. 
The factories have undoubtedly done 
very well out of the subsidy, for, in 
addition to large sums put aside for 
repayment, 90 per cent of their capital 
has been distributed to the shareholders 
of 15 companies in six years. 

The Majority Report declares that 
there is no advantage in the use of home¬ 
grown sugar as far as its quality is 
concerned. In answer to those who 
declare that .the industry should be 
maintained in case our overseas supplies 
were cut down by a shortage it is 
asserted that the advantage is not very 
large, whereas if overseas supplies were 
more available than other agricultural 
products we should concentrate our 
efforts on those other products. 

The Alternatives 

There is no prospect of the industry 
ever becoming self-supporting in this 
country, and the Committee sees no 
prospect of a rise in the world price of 
sugar which would reduce the State 
assistance. , 

If the subsidy is dropped the Com¬ 
mittee suggests that the farmers should 
be compensated for three years while 
adapting their land for other crops; 
otherwise the whole industry must be 
reorganised, though even in that case 
there will be a heavy cost to be borne 
either by the taxpayer or by the con¬ 
sumer, who has never been "allowed to 
benefit from the cheap supplies avail¬ 
able from overseas. 
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THE RAPID APPROACH 
OF MERCURY 

How To Find This Strange 
Sun-Baked World 

A MILLION MILES NEARER 
EACH DAY 

By the C.N, Astronomer 

The sun-baked world s of Mercury 
is now coming into view in the evening 
sky and will soon be very well placed 
for observation. 

At present the little planet sets in 
the north-west at about 10.20 p.m., 
one and three-quarter hours after the 
Sun; but by the end of next week this 
_ will have extended to well over two 
hours, thus providing ample time for the 
twilight to deepen sufficiently to enable 
this rarely-seen planet to be found. 

The presence of the brilliant Venus 
in the west will help us to find Mercury 
even though Venus is a long way across 
the sky from him. Nevertheless if we 
note the exact point on the, horizon 
where the Sun sets and then, when the 
western sky. has: darkened sufficiently, 
which will be nearly an hour after¬ 
wards, draw an imaginary line from 


. I. 


Mercury, showing the changing phases and In¬ 
crease in apparent diameter 4t the above dates 

that sunset point toward Venus, 
Mercury will be found near that line. 
He will be much nearer to the sunset 
point than to Venus and from five to 
seven degrees above the horizon, that is, 
between 10 and 14 times the Moon's 
apparent width, providing it is not too 
late when he is looked for. 

There will be no mistaking Mercury,* 
for he shines'like a bright first-magnitude 
star somewhaVgolden in hue and much 
resembling Arcturus. About the middle 
of the month the reddish Aldebaran, 
not nearly so bright, may be easily seen 
through field-glasses some eight degrees to 
the left of Mercury. Field-glasses will also 
help in spottingdYIercury in the twilight. 

Next week the best time to look will 
be between 9.30 and 10, but during the 
following week Mercury will be first 
seen higher above the horizon and 
setting later, so that some time between 
9.45 and 10.30 will provide the best 
opportunity for observation. 

At present Mercury is about 103 
million miles away, and is so rapidly 
approaching us that .in a fortnight's 
time he will have reduced his distance to 
about 90 million miles, so he is coming 
toward us at the rate of over a million 
miles a day. Mercury will consequently 
get'brighter and his apparent diameter, 
as seen in a telescope, will increase by 
half as much again, as shown in the 
picture; his appearance in the course 
of this fortnight will also change from' 
gibbous to the half-moop .phase. By 
June 1 he will appear as a crescent. 

A World of Strange Conditions 

As Mercury is now approaching 
aphelion, or his farthest point from the 
Sun, he will come much nearer to the 
Earth than if he-were at • perihelion or 
only 28,550,000 miles from the Sun; at 
aphelion Mercury recedes to 43,350,000 
miles, so this time he comes about 14 mil¬ 
lion miles nearer than on some occasions. 

One result of this is that Mercury . 
is travelling . slower and. so remains 
visible for a longer period than usual, 
his speed being reduced to an average 
of 24 miles a second as compared with 
36 miles a second when he is at perihelion. 

Mercury is a very remarkable world 
of strange conditions ; . what is known 
of these and what may be inferred there¬ 
from will be dealt with later, while 
Mercury still remains a jewel of our 
evening sky. G. F. M* 


HE MADE THE 
NEW ZOO 

WHAT SIR CHALMERS 
MITCHELL HAS DONE 

Happier Lives For London’s 
Wild Dumb Things 

A VERY GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 

Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell is 
leaving the Zoo behind him. 

It is a new Zoo made by 32 years hard 
work, and if Sir Peter or any of the two 
million visitors who go to it now every 
year could be transported on a Time 
Machine to the old Zoo as he found it 
they would hardly recognise it as the 
same place. 

When, as the new secretary of the 
Zoological Society, he went to see his 
charge, he found it almost as depressing 
a place for the animals as for those who 
paid for admission. 

Many of the animals were in clens 
and cages which nowadays a travelling 
menagerie would be ashamed of, and 
the visitor could not fail to perceive it 
if he happened to have a nose. 

Fresh Air and Sunshine 

It was not much more encouraging to 
the Zoological Society itself, which was 
on the verge of bankruptcy, 

Very patiently, very tactfully, Dr 
Chalmers Mitchell introduced reforms, 
additions, and improvements in spite 
of a good deal of. passive resistance on 
the part of the old-fashioned Fellows. 

He was a vigorous upholder of the 
open-air life, and, having a scientific 
mind, he was certain that fresh air and 
sunshine were as vital for beasts as men. 
Gradually he obtained for all except 
the most delicate creatures from the 
Tropics free access to the open air when¬ 
ever they felt inclined to seek it. 

Then he adopted from Carl Hagenbeclq 
the chief wild animal collector of the Con¬ 
tinent, the idea of terraces on which the 
animals could freely disport themselves. 

The next reform was electric lighting. 
When Dr Mitchell first arrived there 
was nothing but gas to illuminate the 
quarters of the animals, who spent the 
winter in inner darkness. The new 
secretary used electric light freely. He 
led it everywhere, and many animals 
hitherto moping and ill-tempered re¬ 
joiced in it and showed a surprising 
sunniness of disposition. 

Artificial Sunlight 

From electric lighting a step was taken 
to artificial sunlight, which has done 
wonders for the appetites, coats, and 
general health Qf the population of the 
Zoo. Most of them now enjoy an amount 
of light cure unknown to slum children. 

Sir Chalmers Mitchell began with the 
Small Cat House; he ended with the 
vast country zoo at Whipsnade; and 
between these two milestones were the 
Mappin Terraces and the Aquarium. 
Those were not all. The sea lions, the 
cattle and the deer, the reptiles, had 
new houses. The scientific side of the 
Gardens was developed, and, last but 
not least, the number of visitors was so 
increased that now it seems as if a 
quarter of the population of Greater 
London comes every year to see its Zoo. 

THE FOREIGN WALLS 
OF ENGLAND 

Although our brickyards have been 
pouring out bricks by the hundred 
million there is a remarkably large 
importation. 

In 1932 it was 76 millions, 238 in 1933, 
338 millions in 1934. Our biggest brick 
company produces 1500 millions in a 
year. The imported bricks chiefly com¬ 
pete with British brickyards in water¬ 
borne areas. . 

There is also a strong and increasing 
competition in wall and hearth tiles. In 
1932 the imports were valued at 
£167,000 ; in 1934 at £480,000. 


THIS PICTURE FREE! 


i 


This picture printed in colours 
on art card, size 7\" x 6 free 
of advertising matter, showing Sir JVlalcolm Campbell and his famous Blue Bird, will 
be sent you free and post-free in return for one Grape-Nuts package top. Use coupon 
below. This is the car in which Sir Malcolm Campbell recently broke the world's 
record with the phenomenal speed of 276.816 miles per hour. There jsre other 
pictures available in this series including Cliff Bastin, Stanley Woods, “Kid" Berg, 
C. W. A. Scott—one Grape-Nuts box-top for each picture. 



Living at high speed! We all do it to-day ! And 
we all need this grand food to help us along! 


Rich in malted barley and whole wheat—nourishing apd 
delicious. Easy to digest. Crisp and crunchy—Grape-Nuts ne 
chewing. That strengthens teeth and gums. Stirs digest! 
juices. Nothing to prepare—just serve with milk or crea 
Economical—costs less than Id. a day. A grand food for childre 


:eds 

ve 

tn. 

n. 


GRAPE0NUTS 


FOOD FOR 
CHAMPIONS! 


f ———COUPO N——M. 

I To The Grape-Nuts Co: Ltd. (Dept. AA-2), 

| Ground, London, S.B.l. 

| I enclose one Grape-Nuts package top 
signature of C. W. Post). Please send me theT 
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_ , -b coloured \ 

• picture of Sir Malcolm Campbell in his latest “Blue I 
? Bird.” 1 j 
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J ADDRESS 



Mu Dentist Said 


KOLYNOS 

TOOTH PASTE 


\Ofall Chemists 

l TRIAL S12E 6 rmTS THE SECRET! 


YOUR LETTER HOME MAY J 
PAY FOR YOUR HOLIDAY 

£10 first prize and “Sr other prizes are 
offered for the best letters describing Jsle 
of Man holidays. Open to adult visitors 
during May or June, to children through¬ 
out the summer. 

3 Classes for Children—8-12 years 
12-14 years 14-16 yeari * 

★ For full particulars and information showing 
how to plan a varied holiday , write to-day to 

G.L. ( Publicity Dept., Isle 0 ! Man, or 
Clague 1119, Grand Bdgs., Trafalgar Sq..London 

(Strike out address not required.) 

pSLE m MAN! 

(FOR HAPPY HOLIDAYS) 

Worth writing home about 
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HIGH TIDE 

A Cave Mystery 

CHAPTER 23 

The Hiding-place 

’T'iiey splashed back to the edge o! the 
* mudbank through-the soupy water, 
Dick, exploring for an easier way down, 
discovered that close to the- wall of the 
cave the slope descended in a series of little 
ledges of mud, like a faintly outlined flight 
of steps. He sat on the edge and caritiously 
felt the first step with his feet. It was quite 
hard under the coating of mud. ■ 

“ Hola, Pablo ! Don Ramon ! "he called. 
“ Here’s something hard under the mud I " 
He scrambled down to the . bottom, 
sploshed through the mud to the boat, and 
swivelled the headlight so that the other 
two cbuld see their way down. Echegaray 
descended carefully, with Pablo a step 
behind him. On the fifth ledge the Basque 
stopped for an instant to feel the mud 
ahead. Pablo came pounding down along¬ 
side him. 

: " Mind ! ” yelled Echegaray, feeling the 

support bend under their combined weight. 

Pablo floundered desperately. There was 
a sharp crack. Swiftly the two vanished 
into the mud up to their middle, while 
Dick howled with laughter. 

“ Silence 1 " commanded Pablo, gazing at 
him reproachfully. ■“ Have you no shame ? " 

' Dick had not. He sat on the locker and 
roared. v 

“ That boy wouldn’t lose his sense of 
humour in the middle of a nightmare," said 
Echegaray. “ I like him." . 

The wrinkles of his face opened and shut 
with amusement. He gathered a compact 
handful of slime and slung it at Dick with 
deadly aim. It took him on the side of the 
head with a satisfying smack. 

“If I can throw as well as that later," 
said Echegaray, wiping his hands, “ we'll 
bag our rabbit! " ........ 

. “ Ugh ! " gasped Dick. “ It’s going down 
my back. Sorry, Don Ramon ! You looked 
so funny."... . •' - 

■“ Rover mind about that/young man,” 
said Echegaray, with a twinkle in his eye; 
“ you get us out of here I ~ - 

Dick Threw them a coil of rope and 
started the motor. The boat shot down 
channel away from the mudbanlc. The 
rope snapped taut. Don Ramon and Pablo 
came out of the mud with a plop, like a 
couple of plump, corks from a bottle. 

Echegaray ruefully rubbed his shoulders, 
which felt as if they had been nearly 
dislocated by the jerk. Pablo offered to 
help him, but Don Ramon waved him 
hastily away. !• 

V You keep above me or below me, 
Pablo," he said. “My weight is a lot 
more than it ought to be, and quite enough 
for whatever we’re standing on. By the 
way, what are wc standing on ? " 

He bent down and began to scoop away 
the mud with his hands. Meanwhile Diclc 
turned the boat around , and came back'to 
pick them up. 

Don Ramon quickly cleared the little ledge 
on which he stood. The glare of the head¬ 
light showed a strip of hard yellowish-white 
matter. He cleared the mud from the 
ledges above and below and found two'more 
strips of the same stuff. . - 

“ Hola! It’s one of our rabbit’s an¬ 
cestors 1 " exclaimed Don Ramon. 

„" Go on ! " said Pablo with disbelief. \ 

. “ It is. These are ribs." 

. C Ribs? " ... ■. ;/ 

, “ Yes," answered Don Ramon. “,Ribs. 
One of the beasts died here canted up against 
the. mudbank; and the steps are; its ribs." 

He worked his way to ..the ,\vall of 7 the 
cave, and cleared away some more mud. 
There was the backbone—a line of. gaunt, 
giant, vertebrae,' from Which the ribs 
curved but and down. - - 
! Dick and Pablo were , silent. Both of 
them knew that some monster was sharing 
with them the dank/ underground channel,* 
but they had not realised its size.' Dick 
should not. have been surprised, for, from 
what he had already glimpsed,, he could 
imagine the .huge bulk of the beast ’ they 
hunted. But not the most vivid imagina¬ 
tion was equal to the stark fact of those 
enormous ribs which lie had used as a flight 
of steps. 

“This is luck,", remarked Don Ramon, 
unperturbed. . “ Now we can know what 
our rabbit looks like before we actually see 
him. I hope he’s not so big as his late 
grandmother." V 
■He struggled up the vertebrae to the top 
of the mudbank in the hope of finding the 
skull, but' the long neck burrowed deep into 
the mud, and there was no way of reaching 
the far end of it. 




Serial Story by 
Geoffrey Household 


“ All aboard ! " ordered Echegaray. ■ 
“ Let’s go back to that cave'where we lost 
our way; the right hole must be one of 
those which lead off it. And keep your 
eyes skinned ! " 

They chugged slowly back along the 
channel., 

Meanwhile Hal and Father Juan had 
become thoroughly alarmed at the continued 
silence. They tried to entertain each other, 
but every attempt at conversation ended in 
a silence while each stared into the darkness 
and strained his ears, to catch the least, 
sound. Father Juan at last took out his 
breviary and settled down to compose his 
thoughts. Hal achieved the same result by : 
setting himself problems in trigonometry. 

At length the cable spoke : 

Bzzzz-bz-bz-bzzzz. 

Hal leant eagerly over the buzzer. That 
faint sound was all he might ever hear of 
Dick. * 

“ Arc returning to cross-roads," came the 
message. “ All well. Please reel in." 

Hal and Father Juan wound up the wet 
cable. No message came through for some 
minutes. Then the buzzer talked again : 

“ This looks like it. Low wide passage. 
Can hardly get boat underneath. Pablo 
sounding." 

After a short silence Dick reported : 

“ Thirty feet of water. Rabbit could get 
in and out though we find it difficult. Have 
to lie down to get under. Echegaray thinks 
this connects with first cleft we passed 
where we heard waterfall. If so we arc 
pretty close to you." 

“ What docs he say ? " asked Father Jiian. 

“ They think they have reached the 
creature's hiding-place," answered Hal; 
“ and it sounds as if they might never get 
out again once they are in." 

The. two sat on -the edge of the rock, 
listening eagerly, for any sound of the 
party's progress. 

Suddenly a grpaLwave came rolling down 
the passage and thudded against the foot 
of the rock. It was followed by another 
and another until the whole cave was filled 
with the splash and rumble of water. The 
cable whizzed madly off the drum. 


Hal jumped to the telegraph. “ Heavy 
wash breaking on rock,’' he tapped. ‘' Look 
out. Something on the move." 

CHAPTER 24 
Three Eyes in the Dark 

' T^iie first three words of Hal’s message 
A ' were all that got through. 

At the moment Dick was lying back in 
the stern with his hand on the tiller. They 
had. dismounted the headlight for it stuck 
up too high to pass under the roof. Con¬ 
sequently they did not dare to proceed 
under power. Echegaray and Pablo lay 
flat in the bows, pushing the boat forward 
into the darkness by running their hands, 
along the roof above them. All three had 
handkerchiefs tied over their noses and 
mouths, for the stench was unbearable. 

“ Don Ramon," whispered, Dick, “ Hal 
says there's a heavy wash breaking. I’ve 
tried to reply but the line’s dead.' 1 think 
the cable has broken." ' • 

“ Full, speed, Ricardito," said Eche¬ 
garay. “We don’t .want to. be. caught in 
here. And keep your head down 1 " 

Dick opened the throttle and the boat 
shot forward. Echegaray and Pablo lay 
on thebottom and prayed. For the 
moment they Were , not so concerned with 
what had caused the swell as. with the 
swell itself. Any wave more than a foot 
high would jam the boat against the roof, 
fill, and sink it. . . . 

The swell arrived, caught, and lifted 
them. They waited in agony for the 
crash, but it didn’t come. The boat shot 
purring through the darkness, pitching and 
scattering foam from the bow3. By the 
; echo, of the motor they could tell that they 
had passed out into some cavern bigger 
-than any they had seen. - ‘ ■ 

f - “That will do," ordered Echegaray;, 
’“Throw her into reverse, Ricardito, to 
take the way off ! Heaven knows what 
we may hit in a minute." Y’-‘ • 

The propeller churned up the water, and 
the boat came slowly, to a standstill. Then 
? Dick shut off the motor. - „ .'■■■■■ 

“ Phew ! ” whistled Don Ramon. “ That’s 
: the closest shave I ever had in my life. If 
Hal hadn’t warned us wc should have been' 
smashed to splinters.'. And now let’s get 
‘ that headlight going, and see where we are.” 

; By the light of a candle he and Pablo, 
rigged the headlamp on its swivel, working 


Jacko Puts the Lid On 


J acko had a dull time when his 
friend Chimp was silly enough to 
get the mumps and was not allowed to 
see anybody. : r . 

He wandered into the High. Street 
one day, and, not looking where he was 
goings bumped into a boy riding a box- 
tricycle/ ; - 

It was the boy from the flower shop. 
Jacko grinned at him * and the boy 
grinned back. They were old friends. 


“ Baby !Baby ! ” called . Mother. 
Jacko, without turning her head. “ Come 
here, darling." • 

Jacko suddenly bent down, caught up 
his little brother and swung him into 
the box. ■ - . ' ■ ■ • ' • • ' . 

Bang'went the . lid.. Baby had dis¬ 
appeared. ' * .A 

. Mother Jacko turned round ; .she was 
greatly, surprised.;to, see Master Jacko 
sitting • on the tricycle. 



Jacko caught him up and swung,him in 


; “ I wouldn’t mind that job,", said 
; Jacko, pointing to the tricycle. “ Can 
I have a ride 

“ No fear," said .'the boy. “ But you 
can mind it for .nic, if you like, while I 
deliver this box." 

Jacko sprang up on the seat, and was 
just going off with it when he caught 
sight of Mother Jacko and Baby. 

His mother was looking' at the shop 
windows and didn't see . Jacko ;■ but 
Baby did, and up he ran as fast as his 
chubby legs would let him. 

“ Give me a ride, Jacko," he begged. 

Jacko shook his head. 


j “ Whatever are you" doing there ? " 
she ; cried .” Now, .where . has Baby 
gone ? " she.' added, looking round 
anxiously. • “-He * was here a moment 
ago. Oh, dear ! What can have hap¬ 
pened to him ? " 

She was getting in a terrible state. 

; “ Baby ! Baby ! " she called. “.Where 
are you ? " 

’ “ Here 1 " piped a squeaky voice. 

Up came the top of the tricycle, box 
and out popped Baby's head. 

Mother Jacko threw up her Hands. - 
“ You naughty boys ! " she cried. 
" What a fright you gave me." 


with quick fingers and now and again 
glancing over their shoulders into the 
threatening darkness. The - ferret was 
without its, eyes and defenceless. And 
evidently the rabbit, as Echegaray called 
it, had discovered that it was beingJiunted. 

At last the white beam shot out across 
the water. It was greeted by a whirring, 
hissing roar: the sound that Dick had 
heard when he kept his watch in the Cave 
of the Angels. Gathering force, it quivered 
and pulsated and finally. broke into the 
siren shriek on a note so high that Pablo 
could no longer hear if. . - 

He looked wonderingly^ at Dick, and 
Echegaray, who had tlieir - hands over their 
ears and were shuddering as the thin-sound 
tore through them. They turned the head-i 
light in the direction of the sound. It died 
away. : There was nothing to be $een but' 
a black,, j agged hole, * from which ripples 
and waves were rolling as'something within 
lashed the water. ; 

Turning the beam around and overhead, 
they ' saw. that they were in: a roughly 
circular cavern,, so vast that it, seemed like 
the inside of a hollow mountain.; . A water¬ 
fall plashed down from an unseen height. 
There were only two entrances : the low 
one through which they had come and the 
other where lurked their ^quarry. 

“ That hole must lead straight through 
to the main channel close to the rock," 
remarked Echegaray. “I expect the beast 
stuck his head out, and got tangled up in 
the. cable." . - ’ 

7 “ I’m glad we didn’t take that turning 
when we started out," Dick said. 

“ Yes. ,\Ve need plenty of sea room to fight 
a brut,e which cari . make'that much'noise! 
And-we’ve got it," said Echegaray/looking 
round him appreciatively. v “ We’ll wait 
here and hope that our friend wiH attack." 

1 The old Basque stood in the bows, with 
one foot, on the gunwale and a bomb poised 
ready in his right,hand. / 

Pablo turned the headlight in slow circles, 
It showed nothing but the still, inky water. 
The, minutes passed. 

' “Look!" hissed Pablo., : ; 

Tlie beam was reflected in three glittering 
surfaces just below the . water. Two of 
them were'undoubtedly eyes, bulbous, and 
glaring. The third, Which lay between 
them, looked somewhat like the pearly eye 
of a blind man. It had no power of move¬ 
ment and no sort of intelligence in it. 
It was a small, flat disc, alive with faint 
and changing shades of mauve, red, and 
green. The three organs! silently sub¬ 
merged as the light fell on.them. ■ 

7 “ Open up the motor, Ricardito," ordered 
Echegaray. “ We’d better keep moving." 
; They knew that they had changed from 
the hunters to the hunted. It was not a 
pleasant thought. 

The first sign of the beast’s attack was 
the stench that rose from the water behind 
them like a solid thing, Pablo swung the 
beam across the stern. Towering over 
them was a vast, slimy stomach with two 
huge flippers outspread like wings. The 
neck and head were far above the field of 
the light.' The whole bulk was poised in 
. the act of plunging down upon them. With 
one .instantaneous movement Echegaray 
hurled his bomb and flung himself across 
Dick’s body, : . 

‘The darkness split open with a flash and 
a'shattering explosion that filled the air 
with flying flesh and metal.' Dick felt 
Echegaray’s protecting ■ body jump and 
palpitate, and a stream . of warm blood 
trickled', over his 1 head. The , stern was 
lifted high in the air and the boat shot 
sickeningly down a slope of water. He 
heard the motor roar open, as Pablo 
jumped for the tiller and backed against 
the wall of the cavern. It stopped. He 
. was relieved of smothering weight, and 
knew that Pablo had disentangled himself 
from the heap and was lifting Echegaray’s 
body off him. Dick struggled to his feet 
coughing and choking in the acrid fumes of 
the explosion. He saw that the Basque’s 
arm and shoulder had been shattered by a 
fragment of the bomb. . Pablo’s clothes were 
s hanging in ribbons; his skin was burned 
and bleeding from several, flesh wounds. 

“Get forward, Ricardito,". ‘Pablo 
whispered/ “ and .keep the light circling. 
Try a long distance shot' if. you, see the 
■ thing again. 1 must patch up Don Ramon." 

: Dick obeyed instantly. Then he asked : 
“ What happened ? " ; 

“ The brute was so close that the bomb 
meant almost certain death for us. Thank 
God you’re not hurt, boy ! " 

“•And Don Ramon ? " asked Dick with a 
' catch in his voice. 

“He’ll pull through," murmured Eche¬ 
garay. shakily, “if you can close that 
artery, Pablo. Don’t look back, Ricardito ! 
Our lives depend on your eyes. That foul 
' thing isn't dead yet." 

XO BE CONTINUED 
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UNCLE 
DOL’S 

SUPERB 
JUBILEE GIFTS 

A Magnificent Prize was sent 
to every boy and girl 

Everybody who sent in painting entries 
for the Odol May Competition re¬ 
ceived a valuable Jubilee prize, and 
everybody was truly amazed at the beauty 
and Workmanship of these gorgeous gifts. 
Naturally they were also most grateful to 
Uncle Odol for his generosity and 
kindness. 

More prizes will soon be given by Uncle 
Odol. Get ready. Obtain at once your 
FREE Painting Book. Your Mother can 
get it for you with a 1/- tube of Odol 
Tooth Paste, or with Odol Solid Denti¬ 
frice. If they haven't got FREE Paint¬ 
ing Books at your chemists*, send an 
empty carton from a shilling tube (or 
two cartons from two sixpenny tubes) 
of Odol Tooth Paste, or two silver seals 
from two tins of Odol Solid Dentifrice to 
Uncle Odol, Cranbux Limited, Norwich, 
Norfolk, and you will receive a FREE 
Painting Book which gives all particulars 
for entering the next competition. 

GET A PAINTING 
BOOK NOW AND WIN 
A VALUABLE PRIZE 



CHARMING JUBILEE 
SOUVENIR BOOK 

Bound in Royal Blue Suede Leather Cloth inset with Silver 
Panels. A triumph of beautiful printing and binding. A 
book of surpassing interest worthy of the great occasion 
for which it has been specially prepared. 



One of the foremost of Royal Biographies ever published, 
recording, in a vivid and arresting manner, the most 
outstanding events in the lives of our beloved Monarchs. 
Edited by Sir John Hammerton, it contains nearly 
FIVE HUNDRED PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS, a special method of printing being employed to 
show them on a much larger scale than is usual jn a 
work of this size. In addition, there are 

'18 Magnificent 
FULL COLOUR PICTURES 

It is a book to treasure for all time; no finer sou¬ 
venir of a great historic occasion could be devised. 

The volume measures nj in, by 8f in. and is 
ij in. thick, A limited quantity only has been 
prepared and cannot be reprinted . Intending 
purchasers should secure their copies of this v 
marvellous Jubilee souvenir without delay . 



S A Beautiful Companion Souvenir Volume ! Presents : 

I a living picture of the world's greatest capital, de- j 

5 scribed by its best writers. Illustrated by over 200 » 

S photographs reproduced in photogravure. E 

I WONDERFUL LONDON - 6 >- I 

• m 

If you have any difficulty in securing these volumes, they can be obtained direct from 
the publishers r The Amalgamated Press Ltd., Bear Alley, Farringdon Street, London , 
F.C.4. Price 6/9 each, post free. 



Freshen up lltc skin. 
Fruit and sulphur pastilles 


Spring-clean from within 



DELICIOUS Fruit-Julies containing finest precipitated Sulphur , 
concentrated Grape extract and Lemon juice, Frn-ju's are just 
as effective as the old-fiashioned Brimstone , Treacle and Sulphur 
Tablets . . . but children love them 


F. W. HAMPSHIRE & CO. LTD. MAKERS OF ZLBE5. 



OUTFIT & BALLOON PACKET EREE 

Barbados, Cuba, Guiana, 
Jamaica, Duplicate Album. 
57different stamps, Perfor¬ 
ation Measurer, Ukraine, 
long Sets, Stamp Hinges, 
The large stamp depicting 
Piccard’s balloon, and 
many surcharged issues. 
Send ad. postage, request 
approvals. 

Lid. (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool 


LISBURN St TOWNSEND, 


imSlldMj netp forijOHr 

I Wtlkin's 

red boy NUT ROLLS 

Assorted (6 imietM) 



The Anzora boq 

WINS! 

You’ll always find that the smartest boy 
wins—in sport and in life. For it is 
manly to look neat and tidy. And if you 
want to keep your hair always neat and 
tidy, outdoors or in—use Anzora every 
morning. Just put a little on your hair 
when you' get up—and you won’t need 
to use brush or comb for the rest of 
the day. Much better, too, than plas¬ 
tering your hair down with thick, greasy 
preparations. 

For greasy hair use Anzora Cream—for 
dry hair Anzora Viola—and if you want 
a "glossy” look use Anzora Brilliantine. 
Sold by all Chemists, Hairdressers and 
Stores in 9d., 1/3 and 2/3 bottles, and 
the Brilliantine m 1/- bottles. 

ANZORA 

MASTERS THE HAIR 


Anzora Porfumory Co., Ltd., London, N.W.6 
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THE BRAN TUB 

Three Planks 

A carpenter found that he had 
to move three planks of the 
same length, breadth, thickness, 
and weight a distance of too yards. 
He made two journeys and carried 
an equal weight each time. - ' '' 
How did he manage this ? 

Answer next week 

The Difference 

Motorist : I certainly was not 
speeding although I may have ' 
been travelling at more than 30 
miles an hour. 

Magistrate: I’ll accept your 
explanation, and instead of fining 
you two pounds I’ll make it forty 
shillings. 

•' Built-Up Word / 

]\|y first and my last are alike, 

. You will own ; . • • . 

My; second apd fourth are the 
same ; ' ' 

Of either my first'or my fifth, 

Be it known, 

My third just its half will proclaim; 
My whole is a compliment 
Frequently paid 
To ladies of every grade ; 

Behead me and then it is 
Oftentimes said 

I’m first of the kind ever made; 
Curtail but this last, and then 
Truly the name 
Of a lady my letters convey ; 

Read backwards and forwards, . 

I’m each way the same; 

Now tell me this riddle, I pray. 

Answer next week 

: Conscience 

glLL insisted on going to work. 

although he felt unwell. : 

• >“,So you are one of those people 
who believe that his boss'cannot 
manage without them ? ” said ‘ 
Jack. ■ .7, 

i^Oh, no,” replied Bill. “I 
know lie can manage without me; 
but I don’t want him to find out,” 

Ici On Parle Frangais 


Here See The Monkey Tribe 


\\ftTH loathing I describ 




I’d like to discipline. drill ^ 
‘ The mandrill; 


As for the lemur 
Whoa Emma 


Moathe them all, although I know 
We were,relations dong. ago. 


:now 




- / Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Venus- 
. is in the. .West, Mars and 
Neptune are’in 
the South, and 
Jupiter is in the 
South-East In 
the morning 
Saturn is low.in 
vthe South-East. 

The picture 
shows the Mooii 

'as if may b£ seen looking South at 
10 p.m. on-Tuesday, May 14; 

The Soya Bean 

pOR thousands of years the soya' 
bean, which was taxed in. the 
- Budget, has been one.of the staple. 
fpods in Manchuria arid China. It 
will grow Jn almost any climate,, 
and. research workers are finding 
newways in which it can be used 
in the .Western world. 

Among , many . other ■ things 
which can ; be produced from ?.the 
soya bean'are flour, glue, soap, 

« The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle •. 

A bbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues below., A nswcr next week. 

Reading Across. 1. A notion. 4. An instrument for digging. 
8. * Deeds. v 11. - Negative. -12. A South American ostrich. 14. A 
minute particle of matter. 16. A bovine creature. 17. A big'plant. 
19. To examine secretly. 21. In contact with something beneath. 
23. A meadow.:' ' 24. Helps.. 27. An instrument for writing. . 29. A 
horsed vehicle, 31. To advise. 33. A forward -move. * 35. A musical 
drama. 38. One'of a number. 40. Early English.* 41. A ruler, 
42. Coldjvinds come from this quarter.* 43. A garden implement. 
44. Symbol for our previous king. 45. Physical training.* 46. Big 
animals of the deer family. 
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La tourelle La machine La brlndille 
d 6criro 

• turret ’ . typewriter twig 

Le sol’dat veille dans la tourelle. 
Je me sers de la machine A dcrire. 
La brlndille est une branch's menue. 


paint, fertiliser; candles, 'coffee 
substitute, celluloid substitute, 
cooking" fats, breakfast foods, 
glycerine, linoleum, and a water¬ 
proofing material/ Last year Eng¬ 
land used , 177 ,194 tons of soya 
beans. 7 1 

Unfair Competition 

:m was new to farm work , and 
"was certainly not a success at' 
ploughing. .' .. 

*, *. “Well, what can'you expect,?” 

. he said, when the farmer com-. 

.v plained. ’ “ How can I hold, the 
; plough.\vhen-those two .horses ’are ; 

* all the time pulling it away from 

* me ? ” v 4 : 

Liner on a Stamp 

. T IIIS postage stamp-has just been 
issued by 'the FrenclV'postal „ 
.authorities to commemorate the 
maiden voyage of the giant 79,000 
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ton French. liner Normandie, 
which is r now rapidly nearing 
completion. These stamps will be 
used on letters going abroad, and 
will be excellent propaganda for 
the vessel. 

Those Who Come and Those Who Go 

How many people are born in 
your town and how many 
die ? Here are the figures for 12 
towns. The four weeks up to 
March 23,1935, are compared with 
the corresponding weeks a year ago. 
TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 


Reading Down. 1 . Preposition. 2 . To be infatuated. 3 . The 
unit of French square measure. 4 . Compass point.* 5 . A way across 
the mountains. 6. Seven make a week. 7. French'for and. 8. An 
electrical unit.* 9 . A musical sound. 10 . Say these two letters and 
you name an English county. 13 . To perceive sound. 15 . A Yorkshire 
river. 18 . A speed contest. 20 . One' who plays the bagpipes. 22 . 
Not enclosed.. 23 . One who is defeated. 25 . Contains a fire for 
warming a house. 26 . A distinguishing; feature in character. 28 ., 
Paper money,- SO, Often at the east end of a church. 32 . A low 
hill of sand.- 34 . A' beverage. 36 . Commonly., used preposition 
denoting.#/ means of.' 37, Fabric with corded ■ surface used \in 
upholstery. 39 . Useful when writing. 


London 
Glasgow 
Liverpool . 
Birmingham 
Belfast 
Edinburgh . 
Newcastle , 
Cardiff 
Oxford 
Ipswich 
Bath 

Worcester , 


1933 

• ,4873 
..1875 
.1397 
1230 
. 628 


557 

420 

279 

131 

109 

67 

59 


1934 

4873 

1933 

4168 

1653 

1578 

1437 

1195 

1250 

942 

731 

577 

617 

617 

444 

285 

331 

232 

124 

70 

88 

87 

60 

- 95 

63 

55 


1934 

5260 

1304 

1066 

1037 

524 

525 
344 
235 

83 

87 

90 

52 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Find the Word. Jubilee 
Poster Stamp Picturo Puzzler 
Herne Bay, Birchington on-Sea, 
Isle of Wight; Ilfracombe, Lyme 
Regis, ExetfefjBixhill-on-Sea. 

Transposed Word. Satin, stain 


Tates Before Bedtime 

Brownie Shoes 

O nce , upon a time there 
was a Brownie. He 
lived in a tree all by himself 
in the middle of a wood. It 
was a dear little tree with 
knobbly branches. He had 
made a front door among the 
lowest.- branches,. and there 
was a bell that you pulled: 
ting-a-ling-ling. He wore a 
red coat, red trousers, and 
little red shoes. 

All day long he was busy 
making shoes^—-hammer, ham¬ 
mer, hammer. 

He made shoes for the fairies 
who lived in the wood so that 
they could dance on the grass 
in the moonlight when they 
went to parties. ; 

. One night the rabbits who 
lived in the wood said, “ The 
Lady . Moon will be full and 
round soon. , We will have a 
party and ask the fairies-to 
come.” ,'J 7 -j; 7 ;.{ 

... So, . they, collected - green 
leaves for the notepaper and 
envelopes, ■ ■ arid * wrote tlieir 
letters to the fairies. j 

.They put the green letters 
inside the green envelopes and 
ran with ^ them" inside their 
mouths to the fairies Houses. 
-The 'fairies houses . were 
flowers—they slept there all 
the daytime^ That night when 
.the fairies.woke the first thing 
they saw were the green en¬ 
velopes . They were, so exc ited 
and opened therii quickly, j 
Inside they read ; the 
Bunnies invitation, f Of course 
they would go, and they wrote 
their Thank-you letters -at 
once. Then they went to see 
the little Brownie. > 

“ Dear Brownie,” they all 
said, “ the Bunnies are giving 
a party, arid we need new 
shoes. Please make us some/' 
“I .want pink shoes, 
please,” said one;little fairy. 

“ Arid I want blue shoes,” 
said another. .<• 

“ And I want red shoes,” 
said another: : ' ? 

“ And I want yellow shoes,” 
said another. 

“You will be busy,” said 
another fairy, “ but please 
find time to make me a pair 
of green shoes, Brownie dear.” 

So the Brownie measured 
each little fairy foot, and 
wrote down the measurements 
in his tiny notebook, and told 
them the shoes would all be 
ready on the 'Tuesday night 
before the party. . 

Hammer, hammer,'hammer, 
hammer, hammer, hammer. 

Oh, howMnisy the Brownie 
was ! .But by Tuesday night 
he had finished them all. He 
put them in a row outside his 
door—the pink, the blue, the 
red, the yellow, and the green. 
And that night each little 
fairy came to fetch her 
pair of shoes. Every pair 
fitted beautifully, and as 
each fairy- danced away she 
called, “ Thank you, Brownie 
dear, they are lovely.” 
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THE 

CADBURY 
COCOCUBS 

No. 6. Land! Land! 



When Captain Jonathan went up aloft 
oiie fine morning he saw a dim line on the 
horizon. “Land, boys I” he cried, “We 
have reached Africa ! ” What excitement! 
All the Cococubs started packing. 



The land got nearer and nearer. Soon" 
they could see a harbour, some huts and 
the jungle. Willie was impatient. He had 
been sitting on his trunk waiting to land 
for hours!- - - -. 



The good ship ‘Coco’ has reached harbour 
safe and sound. The excited Cococubs 
rushed ashore. There was a black boy 
standing on the quay. “ I’se Sambo,” he 
grinned. “ Welcome to Africa.” 


There’s a Cococub 


in every tin of 

The CHILDREN S 


Bournville Cocoa 

: ' ‘ —Look out for African Adventures 


n Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices : The 
on, Mass. Subscription Rates everywhere : 11s a year ; 
Agency, Ltd. May 11, 1935, S.S. 















































































